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By THE Rev. Hanpiey W. R. Lit, 8.J., M.A.(Oxon). 
[ the Middle Ages men lived under two laws—Canon 


Law and Civil Law; so, of course, does the Catholic 

of to-day. But it is often little realized how much 

the medieval ecclesiastical courts, known as the 
Courts Christian, took charge of a man’s activities. As 
well as in things exclusively spiritual the Church claimed 
jurisdiction over nearly all matters which bore a more 
or less ecclesiastical complexion. The Church claimed— 
and claimed successfully—that Marriage, Divorce and 
Legitimacy were matters over which she alone was 
competent.! Probate and Intestacy she likewise ruled 
as her own.’ In the sphere of Contract she maintained— 
though with less success—her right to deal with promises 
made on oath.? Libel, Blasphemy, Perjury and Usury 
likewise belonged to the Church courts; Heresy, Simony ~ 
and offences against morality were hers too.‘ 

If over a layman’s actions the province of ecclesiastical 
law appears to us large, over the clergy its control aimed 
at being practically supreme.’ By the term “ clergy ”’ 
we must understand the clerical state, i.e., all those who 
had received the tonsure, whether or not they intended 
to proceed to the priesthood. In practice this meant that 
the clerical profession was filled with men of no sacerdotal 
ambitions or spiritual attainments who took the tonsure 
in much the same spirit as the modern youth takes the 
London Matriculation or the School Certificate. The 
tonsure opened the way to a successful career. 


1 Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, Vol. I, p. 106. 
* Op. cit., p. 107. 

*Thid., p. 108. 

‘Tbid., p. 109. 

*Tbid., p. 110. 
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Now, by receiving the tonsure a man was automatically 
transferred in many respects from the competence of the 
civil to that of the ecclesiastical courts, and it was ever 
one of the claims of Popes and canonists that the clergy 
ought to enjoy immunity from lay justice altogether. 
Where the accused or the defendant was a clerk the 
Church claimed cognizance in all causes, even in a lay 
action. But, in England at least, this claim was only 
partially achieved, and that but in one respect—the clerk 
accused of felony was amenable only to the ecclesiastical 
forum.’ In other matters the clerk was in practice tried 
and punished as though he were an ordinary layman. 
Thus, save in charges of felony, the State managed to 
get its own way. 


While, then, in affairs entirely spiritual the Church 
exercised undisputed sway over both clerk and layman, 
and in matters of a quasi-spiritual kind presided over 
a large area, over the clergy who offended against the 
laws of the State she, in practice, took effective control 
only when they were charged as felons. It must be 
admitted that the line of demarcation between the civil 
and the ecclesiastical sphere was not always clear. In 
England, as elsewhere, the points of contact were fruitful 
of prolonged and bitter disputes. Indeed, the struggle 
of which we are about to speak—the quarrel between 
Henry II and St. Thomas of Canterbury—raged precisely 
(at any rate, in its early stages) around one of the most 
thorny of these questions, the relation of criminous clerks 
to the civil courts. 


We have said above that it was understood that the 
clerk accused of felony—murder and the like—must be 
tried in the ecclesiastical courts. On him the Church 
courts could inflict the usual spiritual punishments and 
also fines, whippings, and imprisonments, but judgments 
of blood they would never pronounce.’ For these they 
invoked, if necessary, the secular arm. The anarchic 
conditions of Stephen’s reign, which immediately pre- 
ceded that of Henry II, had made it clear that the 
penalties of the ecclesiastical courts, even if rigorously 
applied, were insufficient to keep reckless clerics within 


6 Tbid. 
7 Pollock and Maitland, p. 110. 
8 Pollock and Maitland, I, 427. 
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the bounds of the law. There is enough evidence to 
show that there had come about a flagrant collapse of 
justice with regard to criminous clerks. It was said that 
over a hundred murders had been perpetrated by the 
clergy in the years immediately succeeding Stephen’s 
death.° Even allowing for the looseness of the chroniclers 
in the use of numbers, it seems undeniable that the 
churchmen of the time needed a strong hand.” 


One particular case of clerical misbehaviour was made 
by Henry the occasion of putting his proposals for reform 
to the bishops assembled at Westminster in 1163." 
Philip de Brois, a canon of Bedford, had been convicted 
before his bishop of manslaughter and sentenced to make 
pecuniary compensation to the relatives of the deceased. 
In 1163, Simon FitzPeter, an Itinerant Justice of the 
King, in open court at Dunstable alluding to the case, 
called de Brois a murderer. This drew from him expres- 
sions of insult and contempt. The King, deeming himself 
insulted in the person of his officer, ordered de Brois 
to be indicted in the spiritual courts for this new offence. 
He was tried, condemned to be publicly whipped, 
deprived of the fruits of his benefice and suspended for 
two years.” Henry considered this sentence too light. 
He required the assembled prelates to consent that in 
future a cleric degraded for a public crime by the 
sentence of a spiritual judge should be delivered into - 
the custody of the lay courts to be punished by the 
sentence of a lay tribunal. Becket and the bishops would 
not assent to this, holding that it was against the canons. 
The King then asked if the bishops were ready to observe 
the customs of the realm. Realizing that this was the 
Same question proposed from another angle, they replied 
that they would observe them ‘“ salvo ordine suo.’’® 

The next year—1164—the King returned to the attack 
by ordering the bishops to Clarendon there to view the 
sixteen propositions in which he held were embodied 


* Op. cit., p. 437, note. 


© Cf. further evidence from the biographers to be found in 
Materials for the History of Archbiship Thomas Becket, ed. 
Robertson (Rolls Series), II, 385; III, 43 et seq. ; [II, 264 et seq. 


1 Materials, III, 266. 
® Materials, I, 12, 13; II, 374; ITI, 45, 265; IV, 24, 298. 
8 Materials, III, 273. 
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those customs of the realm to which he had required 
their assent the previous year.“ Henry was not the man 
to let drop easily a project once begun. A man of great 
irascibility, and, when once provoked, quite unmanage- 
able, he could, when he liked, be restrained and 
calculating.” He possessed more than an ordinary share 
of commonsense and had that loathing of disorder which 
was so striking a trait-of his Norman forbears. His 
lawyer’s instinct conjoined with great firmness of purpose 
resulted in legal reforms that have had a permanent 
influence on English Law. Though the Constitutions of 
Clarendon were not destined to have such a lasting 
value, in producing them he was acting true to his 
character. To him it was clear that to win the bishops 
to his side was a necessary prelude to the reform of 
ecclesiastical abuses. That they had promised to observe 
the customs of the realm ‘“‘ salvo ordine suo’’ was not 
enough, for every prelate promised to do that in the oath 
which he took to the king on his appointment to his see. 
And so he determined to reduce to specific form what 
he meant by the ‘‘ customs of the realm ’’ and then to 
demand the assent of each individual bishop thereto. 
With this intent he formulated the Constitutions of 
Clarendon.” 


The trend of this body of sixteen clauses is unmis- 
takable. Of the ten most important of them, six tum 
on the relations between papal and royal authority. On [| 
the four others hinges the whole question as to the 
exact boundaries between the provinces of the lay and 
ecclesiastical courts.” In one of these four, namely [| 
Clause III, lay the issue that had led the King to throw 
down his challenge and that immediately concerns us. 
It runs as follows: ‘‘ Clerici retati et accusati de qua- 
cunque re, summoniti a Justitia regis venient in curiam | 
ipsius, responsuri ibidem de hoc unde videbitur curiae [ 
regis quod ibidem sit respondendum; et in curia ecclesi- 


14 Materials, I, 15; III, 278, 311, 323, etce.; IV, 33-7. ; 
5 Cf. Z. N. Brooke : The English Church and the Papacy, p. 211. 
This is a most important and erudite work on the medisval 
Church by a well-known Cambridge scholar, published in 1931 

by the Cambridge University Press. 


16 Brooke, op. cit., pp. 200, 201. 
” Brooke, op. cit., p. 202. 
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astica, unde videbitur quod ibidem sit respondendum ita 
quod Justitia regis mittet in curiam sanctae ecclesiae ad 
videndum qua ratione res ibi tractabitur. Et si clericus 
convictus vel confessus fuerit, non debet de cetero eum 
ecclesia tueri.’’” 


Much importance lies in the interpretation of these 
words. The ‘“ great and good’’ Dr. Stubbs, one time 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Oxford, held that they signified an intention on the 
part of Henry to make a cleric who had committed a 
felony answerable to the secular courts, and not, as 
before, to the ecclesiastical courts, though these were 
still free to deal with offences against Church Law.” 
According to this view, Henry’s plan was to take 
cognizance of the crimes of clerics as breaches of the 
king’s peace and therefore to hold them answerable to 
him. The Church courts must not, in future, claim 
competence over such cases. ‘‘ Non debet de cetero eum 
ecclesia tueri.”"” Commonly, this was the view to be 
found in the older text-books produced for the use of 
schools in our younger days. If Henry held what 
Stubbs said he held, then not only was Becket right in 
objecting that it was against the canons,” but he could 
have plausibly maintained that it was an incorrect 
statement of the customs of the realm.” Let us examine 
the words themselves a little more closely. ; 


The following translation presupposes that we give to 
the term ‘‘ respondere ’’ not the fuller meaning which 
attaches to it to-day, but the closer and restricted sense 
in which lawyers of the twelfth century used it. For 
them it meant not ‘‘ to be tried for,’’ or ‘‘ be answerable 
for’? but more simply, ‘‘ to put in an answer or plea.’ 
So, we translate as follows: ‘‘ clerici retati et accusati 


8 Stubbs’ Charters (Ninth Edition), p. 164. 
- Stubbs: Constitutional History, I, p. 501 (Fifth Edition, 
1). 


*Cf. Maitland’s essay on ‘“‘ Henry II and the Criminous 
Clerks ’’ in his Canon Law in the Church of England, pp. 133, 134. 


‘ 1 Decretum Gratianum, Pars II, Causa XI, Q. i, Canons 1, 
, 13, 14 


= Pollock and Maitland, I, 436. 
*% Maitland : ‘“‘ Criminous Clerks ”’ (op. cit.), p. 135. 
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de quacunque re ’’*—‘‘ Clerks charged and accused of 
any offence ’’—‘‘ Summoniti a Justitia regis venient in 
curiam ipsius ’’—‘* when summoned by the king’s judge, 
they shall come into his court ’’—‘‘ responsuri ibidem 
de hoc unde videbitur curiae regis quod ibidem sit 
respondendum ’’—“ there to put in plea concerning that 
which it shall seem good to the king’s court that he 
should plead ’’—‘‘ et in curia ecclesiastica, unde vide- 
bitur quod ibidem sit respondendum ’’—‘‘ and in the 
ecclesiastical court to plead concerning that which it 
shall seem good that he must plead there ’’—‘‘ ita quod 
Justitia regis mittet in curiam sanctae ecclesiae ad 
videndum qua ratione res ibi tractabitur ’’—‘‘ in such 
a manner that the king’s judge shall send men into the 
ecclesiastical court to view how the case shall go there ’’— 
** Et si clericus convictus vel confessus fuerit, non debet 
de cetero eum ecclesia tueri ’’—‘‘ And if the clerk shall 
be convicted or shall admit his crime, the church ought 
not for the future to protect him.’’ 

The intention of the author of this clause seems to be 
as follows. He is thinking of the clerk who commits any 
secular offence including murder and the like. The 
offender is to be summoned to the king’s court there to 
answer for the breach of the king’s peace and the felony. 
When he has defended the breach, then, without any 
trial, he is to be sent to the ecclesiastical court. In that 
court there will be a trial, during which the royal officers 
will be present. If he is convicted, he will be degraded. 
Thence he will be brought back to the king’s court, no 
longer a cleric but a layman, and will be sentenced to the 
layman’s punishment, death or mutilation. 

Therefore, the process is this; accusation and plea in 
the secular court; trial, conviction and degradation in 
the church court; sentence in the lay court to the layman’s 
punishment. Consequently, according to this view, 
Henry did not propose that a clerk accused of crime 
should be tried in a temporal court, nor that he should be 
punished, qua clerk, by a temporal court. The clerk was 
to be tried and degraded in the church court, and, when 











































* RetaTri—a form of the verb ‘“‘ reptare’’ (rettare) which 
means the formal pronouncement of the terms of an accusation 
to which the accused must answer by a denial ‘‘ de verbo ad 
verbum.”’ Cf. Génestal : Le Privilegium Fori, II, p. 98, note. 


% Maitland : ‘‘ Criminous Clerks,’’ p. 135. 
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later he received sentence in the lay court, he would 
receive it as a layman, for he was then no clerk.” 


Now, it would be an error of judgment to regard this 
dispute between Becket and the king as of ephemeral 
importance. It is quite true that the issue is small when 
compared with that into which it developed. But, it 
could never have widened into a struggle between Pope 
and King had it not first been fought to a standstill on a 
smaller scale. Moreover, both Becket and the King 
regarded the matter as of the highest moment, and for 
the English clergy, as a whole, Becket’s final victory won 
the unperturbed enjoyment of the “‘ privilegium fori ”’ 
until the time of Henry VII.” 


Historians have said that it was a question which could 
easily have been settled by common-sense and good feel- 
ing on both sides.” But, though there was an abundance 
of common-sense, there was little good feeling; and there 
entered in an element of character that could not but 
precipitate a pitched battle. Both the King and the 
Archbishop were men of set purpose, such that each being 
strongly persuaded of the rightness of his cause, could not 
give way tothe other. There was added a factor that led 
both opponents to hold their ground with redoubled 
tenacity—a factor which rendered the struggle of such 
interest that we find the whole of Europe watching it. 
That factor was the Canon Law. 


Very few have an adequate idea of the stir that Canon 
Law was making in England at this time. Ever since 
the days of William the Conqueror it had been the aim 
of the Church to secure in England a better observance of 
the Church’s law. Lanfranc had adjured the bishops to 


* This interpretation is that put forward by Maitland in his 
famous essay on ‘‘ Criminous Clerks ” already alluded to. It 
is by no means free from difficulties, but it has been generally 
accepted by modern historians as being more plausible than that 
of Stubbs. But it emerges beyond dispute from the words of 
the clause itself and from the biographies in the Materials that 
the King wanted criminous clerks to be taken first to his own 
courts, and from there—whether there had been a trial or not—to 
the ecclesiastical courts where there was certainly to be a trial. 
Here royal officers would be present to convey the degraded cleric 
back to the lay courts for punishment. 


” Stubbs’ Charters, p. 163 (Ninth Edition). 
* Brooke, op. cit., p. 200. 
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study the canons and papal decrees, and had even pro- 
vided them with the material.” But it was not till the 
time of Theobald, Becket’s great predecessor at Canter. 
bury, that any general impulse had been given to the 
study of ecclesiastical law. Theobald was a lawyer of 
some eminence and reputed as the founder of canonical 
jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. He had in 
his household a body of students from which were to come 
many of the leading ecclesiastics of Henry’s reign.” 
Among them was Becket, undoubtedly the archbishop’s [ 
favourite,” who was considered worthy to pursue his 
studies abroad at the University of Bologna where he | 
possibly sat under the celebrated Gratian.™ 


Becket was not the only bishop learned in the canons. 
A figure that is hardly of less interest than Becket him- 
self is Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of London. Previously, 
monk and Prior of Cluny, Abbot of Gloucester and 
Bishop of Hereford, he was famous as a scholar and a [ 
lawyer. In Canon Law he had considerable experience, 
especially in the matter of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. His 
merits were recognized by the Pope who frequently con- 
sulted and employed him. As Henry, no less than the 
Pope, was anxious to have such a valuable counsellor at 
hand, he was translated by papal permission to London. 
Foliot was a man of decided character and of an austerity 
that called forth a gentle warning from the Pope him- 7 
self.* Nevertheless, in the great controversy he was one ff 
of the chief opponents of Becket, whom he regarded as a 
hypocrite,* and possibly we shall not be far wrong if we 
see in Clause III of the Constitutions of Clarendon the § 
result of his advice. 

Thus, it at once becomes clear that there were two 
opinions as to the rightness of Henry’s proposed treat- 
ment of criminous clerks—opinions not lightly to be dis- 
regarded by either side, for they both derived from the 
canons. It would be wrong to regard Henry’s action as 


*® Brooke, op. cit., passim ; especially cc. V and VIII and p. 190. F 

® Brooke, op. cit., p. 190. 

31 Tbid., p. 192. 

% Dict. Nat. Biog. and Tout’s Place of St. Thomas of Canterbury © 
in History (Manchester University Press, 1921), p. 12. 

% Brooke, op. cit., pp. 197-8. 

4 Thid., 193. 
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merely an attack on Church law. He had good reason to 
think that he was acting in accordance with it.* He had 
had the sense to consult lawyers like Foliot and the out- 
come had been a compromise that he considered would 
satisfy both civil and ecclesiastical requirements. He 
could argue that, if the clerk accused of crime should first 
appear before the secular tribunal and later be sentenced 
by the same, no prejudice was done to the church court, 
for that court could both try him and punish him just as 
it had always done, while, at the same time, it left the 
course of secular justice to run unimpeded. Moreover 
the scheme benefited everybody; it expedited justice in 
general; it ensured that no aspect of the offence should 
go unrecognized ;* it put an end to the dilatoriness of the 
church courts, rendered judicial administration more 
efficient and raised the standard of law and order 
throughout the country. 


But, Becket, unpersuaded, also took his stand upon the 
canons. He held that by the clause a fundamental 
maxim of law was violated; for the cleric thus punished 
was punished twice for the same offence.” By his 
degradation and subsequent mutilation he was paying for 
his crime twice over. The king’s party could reply that 
this was only right for his offence had been a double one, 
and therefore he was amenable to a double punishment. 


Moreover, when he suffered temporally, no indignity ~ 


was offered to the Church, for he had, already been 
degraded and therefore suffered as a layman. 


The King’s scheme, so ingenious and plausible, bears 
on the face of it every recommendation. Even Becket’s 
biographers were so struck by it that, in their enthusiasm, 
they do us the service of giving us the canonical text on 
which it relied. If we turn to Herbert of Bosham, we 
find him saying that the King was advised that his 
scheme was in accordance with the canons and that this 
advice was proffered by men ‘‘ in utroque jure docti.’’® 
Herbert rudely alludes to them as being “ scienter 


% Materials, III, 266-270. 

%* Génestal, op. cit., II, 98. 

*” Materials, I, 28; II, 388; III, 270, 281; IV, 39, 96, 202. 
Roger of Wendover, I, 32 (Rolls Series). Roger of Hovedon, I, 
219 (Rolls Series). 


% Herbert of Bosham: Materials, III, 266. 
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indocti,’’ yet he may be trusted here for he is making an 
admission against his hero, 7.e., that the King’s partisans 
professed themselves willing to stand or fall by the civil 
as well as by the canon law.” He expressly says that 
they appealed to the maxim “‘ Tradatur curiae et recipiat 
quod inique gessit.’’” Similarly, Ralph de Diceto, Dean 
of St. Paul’s, who is deliberately making a case for the 
King, says: ‘“‘ Rex Anglorum volens in singulis, ut 
dicebat, maleficia debita cum severitate punire, et 
ordinis dignitatem ad iniquum trahi compendium incon- 
gruum esse considerans,“ clericos a suis justiciariis in 
publico flagitio deprehensos episcopo loci reddendos 
decreverat, et quos episcopus inveniret obnoxios praesente 
Justiciario regis exauctoraret, et post curiae traderet 
puniendos.* <A third, recording the story, makes the 
King address the bishops thus: ‘‘ Peto igitur et volo, ut 
tuo domine Cantuariensis et coepiscoporum tuorum 
consensu, clerici in maleficiis deprehensi vel confessi 
exauctorentur illico, et mox curiae meae_ lictoribus 
tradantur,“” ut omni defensione ecclesiae destituti 
corporaliter perimantur.“ 


Now, when Herbert of Bosham, Ralph de Diceto and 
the others all use the phrase “‘ curiae tradendos,’’ or its 
equivalent, they are, in effect, telling us to read our 
Decretum Gratianum and see how strong the King’s case 
is; that is, they are all referring to the best known code 
of Canons of the day. 


The debate turned on two passages in the second part 
of the Decretum.* The first passage is headed as follows: 
‘*Clericus suo inobediens episcopo depositus curiae 
tradatur.’”’“ Then follows an extract from a letter of 
Pope Pius I to the effect that if a clerk gravely offends 
his bishop ‘‘ mox depositus curiae tradatur et recipiat 


3° Tbid., 267; and Maitland: ‘‘ Criminous Clerks,’’ p. 140. 

“” Herbert of Bosham, ibid., p. 267. 

‘t Ralph of Diceto, I, 313 (Rolls Series) and Maitland, op. cit., 
p. 187. 

“ Ttalics mine. 

S$ Ttalics mine. 

4“ Summa Causae. Materials, IV, 202. 

Maitland: ‘‘ Criminous Clerks,’’ 141. 

% Decret. Grat., II, C. XI, Q. i, ec. 18. 
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quod inique gessit.’’ The second passage is introduced 
by a short commentary of Gratian which concludes 
by saying that clerics, if they are “ incorrigible,’’ 
‘* detracto eis officio curiae tradendi sunt.’’*” Then comes 
the canon itself which runs on the same lines as the canon 
just mentioned above, saying that for certain offences 
against his bishop a cleric “‘ submotus a clero curiae 
tradatur.’’ Here, said Henry, the offender after being 
punished by the Church is handed over to the “‘ curia,”’ 
1.é@., the civil court—anciently the Imperial courts—for 
further punishment.* Since the Decretum sanctions this 
case of double punishment, you ought not to object to 
my scheme on the ground of double punishment. On the 
Decretum, therefore, Henry had an arguable case.® 


We might have expected Becket to make the very 
effective reply that Gratian was speaking only of a cleric 
who had committed ecclesiastical offences against his 
Bishop whereas the point in debate between Henry and 
the Archbishop was civil crime. But he did not. What 
he did reply can be gathered under three heads. 


(i.) He protested vigorously against the appearance 
and accusation of a cleric before a lay tribunal.” Here 


undoubtedly he was right. Gratian forbids the forcing 
of a man in orders to appear before secular judges.” On 


“ Decr. Grat., ibid., ¢. 31. 
*® Materials, III, 267; Maitland, op. cit., p. 140. 


“Tt is worth while noticing that the text of the Clarendon 
Constitutions does not use the phrase ‘‘ curiae tradatur ”? but 
“ecclesia non debet eum de cetero tueri’’ (cf. supra). Possibly 
Henry was afraid to demand on paper the Handing Over of 
the degraded clerk. The expression he actually used seems 
designedly vague and the sense of it is a negative one, viz.: the 
Church should not interfere if the royal officers seize the clerk. 
Though this is all he claimed on paper, the Materials show that 
in practice he was claiming a good deal more. The reason of 
the King’s caution was probably a desire not to raise the disputed 
point whether the clerk was to be ‘‘ relinquendus ”’ or ‘‘ traden- 
dus.”” He seems only to have been claiming what custom allowed 
him, viz.: the right to seize the degraded clerk. Cf. Materials, 
III, 266; Génestal, op. cit., pp. 100, 102. The Pope was careful 
to condemn the clause in guarded terms. Cf. Materials, V, 384, 
388; VI, 264. : 
a, I, 25, 116; IT, 385-6, 421; III, 47, 281; IV, 39, 102; 


, 


 Decret. Grat., loc. cit. supra. 
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this ground Henry had by the canons no case at all. By 
taking clerical criminals to his courts he was acting in 
contempt of ecclesiastical law. Becket claimed that the 
whole process—accusation, trial and conviction—should 
take place in the Church courts.® 


(ii.) He maintained that the punishment of the 
ecclesiastical court should be considered final. If that 
punishment were degradation, the clerk, though for the 
future deprived of his clergy, should not be answerable 
for the breach of the king’s peace for which he had 
already been punished; but if he afterwards committed 


another crime the King’s courts could then hold him 
liable.® 


Becket thus roundly denied his adversaries’ contention 
that the canons sanctioned by the phrase “ tradatur 
curiae’’ the arrangement whereby a cleric already 
punished should be handed over to the lay courts to 
be punished again. Herbert of Bosham expressly notes 
that Becket objected to this interpretation of the phrase.* 
Indeed, nowhere does Gratian say that a cleric after 
degradation for a civil crime ‘‘ tradatur curiae puni- 
endus ”’ although he does say that for certain ecclesiastical 
offences he should be ‘‘ depositus, et tradatur curiae et 
recipiat quod inique gessit.’’* But ecclesiastical offences 
cannot have been in Henry’s mind at all, and therefore 
the canon quoted cannot be validly applied. No one 
could doubt that if Henry was claiming to punish clerks 
guilty of spiritual offences he was usurping a jurisdiction 
to which he had no right. 


Possibly we have here an inkling of the conflict between 
civil and canon law. There is no doubt that Justinian 
in his Novellae seemed to sanction something like the 
arrangement now put forward by Henry;* and possibly 
Henry, prompted by one of his advisers skilled in the 
Civil law, wanted to see the same rule enforced in 


52 Materials, IV, 148, ete. 

58 Materials, I, 29; II, 387; III, 270; IV, 39, 148. Roger of 
Hovedon, I, 219. Thomas Saga Erkibyskups, 1, 153 (Rolls Series). 

54 Materials, III, 270. 

55 Decr. Grat., loc. cit. supra. 

5 Novellae, 838 and 123: XXI: parai. Cf. Corpus Juris Civilis, 


Vol. III, ed. Schoell-Kroll, 1912. Cf. also Pollock and Maitland, 
I, 436. 
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England.” But to Justinian he made no overt allusion. 
He adhered to his contention that ‘‘ tradatur curiae ”’ 
even for a canonist meant that a criminous clerk should 
be handed over to be punished by the State, while Becket 
just as vigorously protested that it did not.* The origin 
of this celebrated phrase is very curious and sheds much 
light on Becket’s attitude. If we turn up our Decretum 
Gratianum again we shall note that it was taken by 
Gratian from the Decretals of the Pseudo-Isidore, com- 
monly known as the Forged Decretals.® Its origin has 
been traced by Hinschius to a passage in a Constitution 
of Arcadius and Honorius which was received into the 
Theodosian Code.” It runs thus: ‘‘ Quemcumque 
clericum indignum officio suo episcopus judicaverit et 
ab ecclesiae ministerio segregaverit, aut si qui professum 
sacrae religionis obsequium sponte dereliquerit, continuo 
eum curia sibi vimdicet, ut liber illi ultra ad ecclesiam 
recursus esse non possit, et pro hominum qualitate et 
quantitate patrimonii, vel ordini suo vel collegio civitatis 
adjungatur; modo ut quibuscunque apti erunt publicis 
necessitatibus obligentur, ita ut colludio quoque locus 
non sit.’ From this passage—in which it is clear that 
the offender was not handed over to be punished, but 
only to be liable in the future to civil burdens and 
amenable to the civil courts—the Pseudo-Isidore con- 
cocted his decretal for Pope Pius I which Gratian 
took and set down as Canon 18 of Q. i, Causa XI. The 
same passage was used by the forger for a supposed 
decretal of Pope Stephen and similariy borrowed by 
Gratian to form Canon 7 of Q. iv, Causa XIII. Thus 


it becomes clear that the original meaning of the phrase 
“tradatur curiae ’’ was not ‘‘tradatur curiae puniendus’’ 
but ‘‘ curiae tradatur serviturus,’’® i.e., the degraded 
clerk was in future to be under the same obligations as 
an ordinary layman. Becket was therefore quite right 
when he claimed that it merely sanctioned the amenability 


” Materials, III, 266-7. 

*® Materials, III, 266, 270. | 

® Decr. Grat.—footnotes to loc. cit. in Migne, P.L., Vol. 187. 
© Hinschius : Decretales Pseudo-Isidorianae, pp. 120, 165, 186. 
" Cod. Theod. Lib., XVI. Tit., II, 1, 39. 


®& Cf. Decr. Grat., II, Causa III, Q. iv, c. 7, where the original 
meaning of the phrase is preserved. 
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of a degraded clerk to the laws of the State for crimes 
which he committed after his degradation.® 


It is interesting to discover what contemporary 
canonists think of Becket’s doctrine. As Maitland says, 
we must understand the phrase ‘‘ curiae tradatur” 
according to the meaning attached to it in the twelfth 
century.“ Thence we can deduce whether Becket was 
attacking Henry’s plan as being contrary to contem- 
porary canonical opinion, or whether he was putting the 
canonists in their place by telling them what they ought 
to think of Henry’s plan. In other words, was Becket’s 
view of ‘‘ curiae tradatur,’’ agreeing as it did with its 
original significance, the view of contemporary canonical 
experts ? 

The great authority of the day, Gratian (1140), certainly 
seems to sanction the appearance of a clerk before the 
civil courts provided he has been degraded.® Paucapalea 
(1150) holds by Gratian.* Roland Bandinelli, who was 
at the time of the controversy Pope Alexander III, had 
written a Swmma in which he says the same.” But it 
must be noted that these three writers do not expressly 
say that the clerk is to be handed over for punishment.® 
An anonymous author of the time says that a clerk 
after degradation for a civil crime is to be handed over 
** judicis saecularis cognitioni.’’® But this is still vague. 
We have yet no express mention of punishment. When, 
however we come to Rufinus (1160-1170) we do find a 
writer who says in so many words that the clerk is to 
be degraded and then handed over for punishment.” 


® Materials, I, 29, etc. Cf. an interesting discussion on this 
point in Berardi: Commentarium in Jus Ecclesiasticum Univer. 
sum, Tome IV, p. 295, et. seq. (Madrid, 1780). St. Thomas’s 
argument seems to have been that as the phrase did not originally 
have the connotation of “ puniendus,” the original meaning 
should be adhered to. 

* Pollock and Maitland, I, 438. 

& Decr. Grat., II, Causa XI, Q. i, cc. 18, 26, 30, 47. 

6 Summa, ed. Schulte, p. 78. 

&” Summa, ed. Thaner, p. 25. 

® Even Gratian in c. 18 does not directly say it though, n0 
doubt, he implies it. 

® <¢ Incerti Auctoris Quaestiones ”’ printed by Thaner at the end 
of his Summa Rolandi, p. 293. 

7 Summa, ed. Schulte, p. 274. 
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Stephen of Tournai (1165-1170) is even more interesting, 
for he actually enters into Becket’s case. He says that 
the canons forbid a clerk to be punished by the secular 
power until he has been degraded. When he has been 
degraded, ‘‘ curiae tradendus,’’ which means, according 
to Stephen, “‘ relinquendus ut curia puniat eum secun- 
dum quod leges praecipiunt.’’ He then considers 
whether or not such a clerk ought to be charged again 
for the same crime before the secular judge. To this 
he replies that some say that he ought not to be charged 
nor even punished ‘‘ne saepius de eodem crimine 
queratur, quod lex prohibet.’’ (This is Becket’s opinion.) 
Others however assert that there is no need to charge 
him again before punishing him, but Stephen himself 
thinks that it is better to do so.” 


As can be seen from this citation, Stephen throughout 
recognizes punishment as the meaning of “ curiae 
tradatur.’’ For him the only difficulty is whether there 
should be one or two trials. But although Stephen and 
Rufinus are only two among the great canonists of the 
day” who expressly understand the phrase to carry with 
it the sense of punishment, it is difficult to believe that 
the others did not understand it, at least implicitly, in 
the same sense. The Swmmae of Paucapalea and Roland 
are little more than compendiums of Gratian, for they 
give the drift of the whole of Causa XI in as few words 
as possible. In such abbreviations detailed interpre- 
tations would hardly find a place. On the other hand, 
Rufinus and Stephen are evidently more ambitious. 
They are not afraid of discussing problems suggested 
by Gratian’s text.” It is therefore significant that 
whenever we find writers discussing and not merely 
summarizing what Gratian says, we find that they 


Summa, ed. Schulte, p. 212. 


"Sicard of Cremona (1150), another canonist, wrote on the same 
question ‘‘ traditur enim curiae . . . id est, relinquitur curiae 
de cetero judicandus.”? Notice here that ‘‘ traditur ”’ is inter- 
preted ‘‘ relinquitur,”’ i.e., in a negative sense. Cf. note supra. 
and Génestal, op. cit., II, p. 16. ‘‘judicandus”’ is not necessarily 
equivalent to ‘“ puniendus.”’ 


% The “ Auctor Incertus ”’ also goes into a long ‘discussion, 
but he does not seem to be following Gratian slavishly. As has 
been said he is vague on the point in question, but the uncertain 
character of his work does not enable us to trust it too much. 
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understand expressly that the clerk is to be handed over 
for punishment. Consequently the verdict of Professor 
Génestal that the King’s plan was in accordance with 
contemporary canonical teaching and that Becket’s 
interpretation was, at least for that age, a novelty, seems 
to be a correct one.” 


But apart from the views of the canonists, it seems 
certain that it was the recognized practice in England, 
Normandy and France to degrade criminous clerks and 
then hand them over to the State for punishment.” It 
was Henry’s claim that he was asking for what was 
sanctioned not only by the canons but by law.” He 
speaks of “‘ consuetudines avitae ’’—the customs of his 
grandfather (i.e., Henry I).” There seems no reason for 
thinking that Henry was suggesting innovations. Indeed, 
St. Thomas seems to have recognized this. For him, 
these customs were an abuse which ought no longer to 
flourish. He did not deny their existence, but he 
asserted that they ought not to exist.” 

Therefore, in the light of contemporary practice as 
well as of contemporary canonical opinion, it would 
appear that Henry’s scheme made a good case. But 
Becket would have none of it. For him the question 
was not whether Henry had the support of custom and 
canonists, but whether the custom was a right custom 
and whether the canonists’ interpretations were right 
interpretations.” 


(iii.) Becket raised a third objection. Not only did 


4 Génestal, op. cit., II, p. 100. 

75 Génestal, op. cit., II, p. 98, et seq. 

76 Materials, III, 266. 

7 Materials, I, 36; IV, 26; VII, 518. 

78 Materials, III, 48; IV, 96, 211. Pollock and Maitland, I, 432. 
Brooke, op. cit., 206. Tout, op. cit, 15. 


79 Brooke, op. cit., 206. Becket’s party seem to have thought 
that ‘‘ tradatur curiae ’”’ was an invention of Julian the Apostate 
(Materials, V, 462), a notion based, says Génestal (op. cit., I, 
103), on Cod. Theod., XVI, II, 47. Génestal also thinks that 
Becket probably had heard a dispute on the phrase at Bologna 
whence Stephen of Tournai must also have got hold of it. As 
I have tried to show above, Becket’s interpretation seems t0 
be historically the original and correct one; and I have sugge 
that he was attempting to get behind the False Decretals and 
expose the falsity of the prevalent doctrine. 
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he object to Henry’s reading of ‘‘ tradatur curiae,’’ he 
laid it down that double punishment was expressly 
forbidden. Most of the biographers record the phrase 
that is always on his lips: ‘‘ Non judicabit Deus bis in 
idipsum.’’ God will not judge twice in the same offence.” 
Thus Becket was strengthening his case by advancing 
a positive argument, and, like Henry, he was appealing 
to the canons. 


Like the maxim of the king’s party—“‘‘ curiae 
tradatur ’’—it is to be found in Gratian (Causa XIII, 
Q. 2, c. 30). In this canon he discusses whether or no 
the sacraments should be refused to a condemned 
criminal. He says, no; for it would mean a double 
penalty, i.e., punishment for one offence inflicted by 
both Church and State. ‘‘Scriptum est enim Non 
judicat Deus bis in idipsum.’’* Gratian is here saying 
nothing original. He is merely quoting from several 
collections of ecclesiastical law in which the same question 
is discussed. Almost the identical words are to be found 
in the Decretum and Panormia of Ivo of Chartres, who 
died early in the twelfth century,” in the collection 
made by Burchard of Worms in the eleventh century,®* 
and in that of Regino of Prum of the early tenth century.™ 
We can go back further still. The paragraph stands in 
Gratian exactly as it is to be found embodied in Canon 
80 of the Council of Worms in 868;© and that Council 
is merely quoting in its entirety Canon 27 of the Council 
of Mainz held twenty-one years earlier in 847.% The 
phrase itself is very much older. It appears in No. 25 
of the Canones A postolorum—a collection of disciplinary 
regulations dating probably from the fifth century.” To 
go back further still, it seems to have originated in St. 
Jerome’s Commentary on the Book of Nahum. Treating 


® Materials, loc. cit. supra. (note 4). 


"The phrase is also cited elsewhere in the Decr. Grat., viz. : 
- I, Dist. LXXXI, c. 12, and in Pars II, Causa XXIII, 
. ¥, c. 6. 


® Decr. XIV, 124. Pan, V, 122. 

® Lib., II, ©. 76. 

* De Eccl. Disciplina, II, exciii. (Migne, P.L., Vol. 132, col. 302). 
$13, q. 2 (Mansi, XV). 

* ©. 27 (Mansi. XIV). 

“ Canones Apostolorum, ed. Bruns, p. 4. 
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of Chapter I he translates verse nine of the Greek of 
the Septuagint *Sodx edinnoes [6 Kupios] dis és troavro tv Oanber’’ gg 
follows: ‘‘ Non vindicat Deus bis in idipsum in tribu- 
latione ’’—the word ‘“‘ vindicat ’’ sometimes appearing ag 
** judicat.’’® 


From the Septuagint to Gratian is a far cry, but the 
maxim can be traced in very many codes of disciplinary 
regulations of different dates and varying localities since 
the time of Jerome. It is found in at least three English 
collections and by the twelfth century it must have been 
familiar to canonists all over Europe.” It did not 
come through the Decretals but through a long line of 
respectable ancestors. 


We may take it that Becket, taking his stand on this 
maxim, considered that as condemned criminals should 
not undergo two punishments (an ecclesiastical and a 
secular one) for one offence, so clerics should not be 
subject to a similar double punishment for their one 
crime. Against King Henry’s plan, based on custom 
and canonical text, Becket advanced his argument sup- 
ported by canonical text alone. Though textually the 
more respectable, it was perhaps the weaker of the two, 
neglecting as it did the argument from custom and 
defying so strikingly the opinion of contemporaries. 
But Becket was clearly standing for an ideal. He was 


8 This passage is also to be found in Gratian, Pars II, Causa 
XXIII, Q. v, c. 6. 


8 Cf. Poenit.: Pseudo-Isid., c. iii (18) in Wasserschleben’s 
Bussordnungen, p. 578; Regino of Prum, De. Eccl. Disc., L.I, 
lxxxvi. and L.II, ccexlvi. (Migne, P.L., Vol. 132, cols. 209, 331); 
Burchard of Worms, L.II, c. 189 and L.XVII, c. 39 (Migne, 
P.L., Vol. 140, cols. 658, 926); Rabanus Maurus. Poen., c. %. 
(Migne, P.L., Vol. 110, col. 415); Pseudo-Bede, c. 5: Wasser- 
schleben, op. cit., p. 260; Poenit.: Cummeam, II, i.: Was 
serschleben, op. cit., p. 488; Theodore, Capit. Dacheriana, c. 141: 
Wasserschleben, op. cit., p. 148; Egbert of York, Canones & 
Remediis Peccatorum, c. viii. (Migne, P.L., Vol. 89, col. 449); 
Ivo of Chartres, Decr., v. 234 (Migne, P.L., Vol. 161, col. 495); 
Chrodogang Metensis, Regula Canonicorum, c. lxvi. (Spicilegium 
d’Achery, I, 579, ed. 1723); Halitgar, De Poen., L. v., c. 18 
(Migne, P.L., Vol. 105, col. 687), etc., etc. The phrase got into 
canonical collections through Denis the Little (fl. c. A.p. 500), 
the first compiler of a general collection of canons. Cf. a | 
interesting discussion in Berardi: Canones Gratiani, Part |, 
p. 14 (ed. 2, Venice, 1783). 
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proclaiming what ought to be, whatever might be the 
practice to the contrary and whatever the commentators 
of Gratian, and Gratian himself, might say. He stood 
out against an inroad of the State on the Church however 
long that inroad might have been going on. He might 
be uncertain of the grounds which he had to defend,” 
but it was his duty to protect the clergy—the flower of 
the Church—from all undue interference of the lay 
power.” This réle he played with firmness and dignity 
which bore unexpected fruit when it was supported 
later by the famous decretal of Alexander III, who, as 
Magister Rolandus, had held as it seems the contrary 
opinion.” 

There are one or two interesting points to notice about 
this second argument of Becket’s. It seems that his 
argument had never before been expressly applied to 
save a cleric degraded for a secular offence from a second 
punishment by the lay power.® Canon 25 of the Canones 
Apostolorum says that priests, deacons and sub-deacons 
degraded for certain crimes, should not be excommuni- 
cated as well, for that is contrary to the maxim: ‘‘ Non 


have seen—that for the same reason a criminal condemned 
to death is not to be punished a second time by being 
refused the sacraments. But there seems no instance 
to hand of this maxim being used to prevent the double 


| punishment—the spiritual as well as temporal—of a 


cleric accused of felony. Of course, Becket could easily 
argue that if a condemned criminal could be spared the 
double punishment, a fortiori a cleric could be spared 
it too; and he might plausibly urge that if the Canones 


® Maitland thinks he was. Cf. “‘ Criminous Clerks,”’ p. 145, 
and also Brooke, op. cit., p. 195. 


Cf. Materials, where Becket’s arguments are worked up by 
William of Canterbury, Grim and Herbert of Bosham (I, 26-8; 
Ii, 385; IIT, 268). 

"Cf. Decretales Greg., IX (c. 4, X, ii, I). This is the decretal 
“At si clerici”’ . . . ‘‘non debet quemlibet depositum pro suis 
excessibus (cum suo sit functus officio, nec duplici debeat ipsum 
contritione conterere) judici tradere seculari.’”’ For Alexander’s 
previous opinion cf. supra. F 

* Although the question was evidently in the air. Cf. the 


og from Stephen of Tournai who was a contemporary of 
et. 
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Apostolorum forbade a double ecclesiastical punishment 
to the degraded cleric, it was even more fitting that a 
cleric once punished by the Church should not be 
punished again by the State, whose jurisdiction was of 
an inferior kind to that of the Church. Whatever may 
have been the details of Becket’s argument, the approval 
given later by Alexander III should leave us in no doubt 
as to its validity.“ And so it seems that the Archbishop, 
by fighting for the application of an accepted principle 
to a case in which it had not been previously applied, 
through his intrepidity had won for it authoritative 
recognition. 


The second thing that is interesting about Becket’s 
position is the subsequent attitude of the Church to the 
felonious clerk. It would appear that the clergy still 
continued to conduct themselves extravagantly and that 
the Church later somewhat repented the strong line 
taken up by Becket and Alexander III. Lucius III, 
about 1184, declared that clerical heretics were to be 
degraded and, unless they retracted, they were to be 
handed over to the secular arm to be punished,” although 
Huguccio (1180), glossing this decretal, says that the 
cleric does not lose the ‘‘ privilegium fori ’’ unless he is 
incorrigible.* Coelestine III in 1195, writing on the 
same point, says that a criminous clerk who has been 
degraded, if he prove incorrigible should be excommuni- 
cated; if he continues to be contumacious, he is to be 
anathematized and handed over to the secular power 
to be punished.” So far there is no real breach with 
Becket’s doctrine. But when we come to Innocent III 
we see a change. This Pope—one of the greatest of 
canonists—decreed that forgers of papal letters, if they 
are clerks, are to be degraded and handed over to be 
punished by the State.* But more surprising still, the 


“% The contrary decision given later by Innocent III does not 
affect the validity of Alexander’s decision. The disciplinary 
decisions of one Pope can be revoked or altered by another 
without either involving any doctrinal inconsistency or reflecting 
on the wisdom of his predecessor. 

% Cap. 9, X, de heret, v. 7. 

% Thid. 

7” Cap. 10, X, de judie, ii., I. 

% Cap. 7, X, de crim. falsi, v. 20. 
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same Pope published another decree giving authoritative 
interpretation to the phrase “tradi curiae seculari.”’ 
He says that when a cleric has been degraded for some 
crime, he may be handed over to the secular courts for 
punishment. Moreover, his degradation in the ecclesi- 
astical court is to take place in the presence of 
representatives of the secular power that they may take 
him off to their own court. In this way is to be 
interpreted the phrase ‘‘ tradi curiae seculari.’’ He 
adds that the Church ought to intercede for him in order 
to secure a moderate sentence from the secular court.” 
Had Henry lived to see this he must have rejoiced 
exceedingly, for it was not only a posthumous approval 
of most of his scheme as embodied in Clause iii of the 
Constitutions of Clarendon, but virtually the reversal of 
a decision against him.“ Whatever the reason for 
Innocent’s decision, it is certain that the practice of first 
degrading criminous clerks and then handing them over 
to the secular arm could thenceforth be regarded as 
legitimate, though there is no doubt that at least for 
three centuries longer glossators and writers on the 
canons still tended to regard Innocent’s decision as 


applying only to those clerics who were incorrigible, 
forgers, or heretics.’ It would be interesting to see how 
Becket would have taken Innocent’s decision. Very 
probably he would have agreed with Henry that no one 
can hope to be a better canonist than Innocent III.” 


But despite what Innocent III may have said in 1198, 


” Cap. 27, X, v. 40. This is the celebrated decretal Novimus. 


As has been said above, Innocent’s decision did not, of 
course, imply that either Becket or Alexander III was wrong. 
To reverse the decision was admittedly a strong course to take— 
an act characteristic of Innecent I1I—but it was a perfectly 
lawful one. 


Tt is instructive and amusing to observe how subsequent 
canonical writers, zealous for their order, sought to pare down 
the sharpness of Innocent’s decision. Cf. the Gloss on Novimus. 
ibid.; Summa Aurea Hostiensis, Lib. II, de foro competente, 
n. 13; Speculum Durandi, Lib. II, de competentis judicis 
aditione, 2; Swmma Astesana, Lib. VII, de depositione, tit. 17; 
Summula de Summa Raymundi, fol. Ixxxv. (ed. 1511); Summa 
Sylvestrina (Sylvester de Prierio, O.P.), p. clixvi. (ed. 1520). 

he Maitland’s incomparable remark : ‘‘ Criminous Clerks,”’ 
p. 145. 
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Becket had won a victory which bore immediate and 
abundant fruit. In Normandy the bishops without delay 
made efforts to do away with the procedure (common to 
both Normandy and France) of double punishment, acting 
precisely on Becket’s principle.“ Success crowned their 
efforts by 1190.™ And in 1205, after the French invasion 
of Normandy, the immunity of clerks from a second 
punishment was again confirmed. But, in England 
itself the results were more remarkable still. Becket’s 
stand fixed solidly English ecclesiastical law. The 
practice described by Bracton in the thirteenth century [ 
was in essentials the same as that which Becket wished [ 
to impose on the twelfth century.“ And in 1257 the 

English clergy are found complaining that if for capital [ 
crimes the goods of clerics were confiscated, it was a f 
violation of the maxim ‘‘ Non bis in idipsum.’’™ Felonious ff 
clerks had much reason to bless St. Thomas of Canterbury. 


Little more remains to be said. We are not narrating | 
that thrilling and imperishable story of the Archbishop's | 
martyrdom—a story that has immortalized his name 
and one that still makes Canterbury one of the hallowed 
spots of Europe. We purposed only to investigate the F 
ground on which it began, namely, the well-trodden 
field of Canon Law. As the struggle progressed, the 
issue widened to such proportions that one is tempted 
to accept Mr. Belloc’s recently recorded judgment that 
St. Thomas in the end died to save the Church and by 
his death checked the secularization of the Church for 
four hundred years.“ But this is to speak of Becket 
the Saint.” Our theme has been Becket the Canonist. 


18 Génestal, op. cit., IT, 106. 

1% Matthew of Paris, Chron. Maj., II, 368. Ralph of Diceto, 
Imag. Historiarum, II, 86. 

15 Teulet, Layettes du Trésor des Chartres, T. I, 785. 

6 Génestal, op. cit., p. 104. Bracton, De Leg. Angl., c. 4%, 
de Corona, II, 298. 

1” Matthew of Paris, Chron. Maj., II, 356. 

8 << Becket,” by Hilaire Belloc, in The English Way, p. 1 
(Sheed & Ward, 1933). 

1 Tt may be as well to point out that whether Becket was 
right or wrong does not affect the question of his sanctity. § 
Expert knowledge, especially on such a technical point, and a 
such an early stage of the growth of Canon Law, is not 4 
necessary requirement for the honours of the Altar. 
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Here, as elsewhere, he stood his ground inflexibly against 
what he considered to be an inroad of the State on the 
cherished rights of the Church. Whether his principles 
were afterwards modified or not does not so much matter. 
For those principles he professed himself ready to stake 
all: and in him we see a constancy, firmness and 
intrepidity that render him one of the most striking 
protagonists for all time in the struggles between Church 
and State. 





A HERETIC AVOID 
By THE Rev. E. J. Manoney, D.D. 
I. 


MONG the minor worries of a confessor are the 
frequent demands made upon him by penitents 
for a categorical decision in the question of their 
taking part in the religious rites of non-Catholics. 

Without wishing in any way to approve of heretical 
worship, still less to deny their own faith, they desire 
on occasion to be present at non-Catholic rites for a 
variety of reasons, some of which are weighty and others 
quite slight. This communication with heretics is called 
‘“‘ in sacris ’’ to distinguish it from “‘ in civilibus,’’ which 
is no longer forbidden by Canon Law, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the ‘‘excommunicatus vitandus.’’ From 
Canon 2267 ‘‘ Communionem in profanis cum excom- 
municato vitando fideles vitare debent, nisi agatur 
de conjuge, parentibus, liberis, famulis, subditis, et 
generatim nisi rationabilis causa excuset.’’ It will be 
noted, further on, that certain actions may sometimes 
be permitted precisely because they are reckoned to be 
civil rather than religious functions. 


In the following pages we shall be concerned only 
with the communication of Catholics with non-Catholics 
in public heretical rites. The presence of non-Catholics 
at Catholic rites, with certain well-defined and obvious 
exceptions, is encouraged rather than forbidden, and the 
practice rarely gives rise to any very difficult problems. 
This latter communicatio in sacris is often styled 
‘“* passiva ’’ and the former “‘ activa.”’ It is not a very 
happy use of words, for the problem of Catholics sharing 
in heretical rites can only be elucidated by distinguishing 
between ‘‘active’’? and ‘“‘passive’’ assistance, and a 
confusion in terminology results. As we are not here 
concerned with the share non-Catholics may have in 
our rites, the words “‘ active ’’ and ‘“‘ passive,’’ whenever 
used, will apply to the conduct and bearing of a Catholic 
who is present at non-Catholic rites. A further diversity 
of meaning turns on the use of the words ‘‘ material ” 
and ‘‘ formal.’’ By ‘‘ formal communication ”’’ is meant 
an internal and voluntary approval of the non-Catholic 
rite: it is practically indistinguishable from ‘‘ formal 
heresy or schism,’’ and presents no casuistical problem 
whatever. But if everything short of this is to be called 
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“ material communication,’’ in the same sense in which 
we speak of ‘‘ material co-operation ’’ in another’s sin, 
the way is opened to serious misunderstanding. For 
it is by no means allowed to take an active part in 
heretical rites, even though the person so acting dis- 
sociates his mind from all intention of worshipping God, 
and a fortiori from all adhesion to heresy or schism. 
We shall not, therefore, use this distinction, but take it 
for granted that, whatever assistance is given, it is 
never formal. It will be seen that the kernel of the 
subject turns on distinguishing between “ active’’ and 
‘passive ’’ assistance in purely religious non-Catholic 
rites, and the distinction is sustained in Canon 1258: 
“$1 Haud licitum est fidelibus quovis modo active 
assistere seu partem habere in sacris acatholicorum. 
§2 Tolerari potest praesentia passiva seu mere materialis, 
civilis officii vel honoris causa, ob gravem rationem ab 
Episcopo in casu dubii probandum, in acatholicorum 
funeribus, nuptiis similibusque solemniis, dummodo 
perversionis et scandali periculum absit’”’ ‘*. . . qui 
communicat in divinis cum haereticis contra prae- 
scriptum Canon 1258 suspectus de haeresi est ’’ (Canon 
2316). 


In numbers of cases, the confessor is assisted by some 
definite ruling of the Holy See or of the local Ordinary; 
in other cases it is abundantly clear that the action 
proposed is in itself lawful or unlawful. The trouble 
more often arises in those instances which are, as it were, 
on the border-line, or which have not been the subject 
of an authoritative ruling. A more or less comprehensive 


a, eee ee! oe 


'The following explanation of terms, which is not, we think, 

as Clear as the rest of the article, is given in Dictionnaire de 
Théologie Catholique (Vacant), Vol. VI, Col. 2230: ‘‘ La com- 
munication in divinis est active quand les catholiques participent 
aux fonctions religieuses des hérétiques; passive quand les 
hérétiques sont admis 4 participer aux rites catholiques. . 
La communication active est formelle quand il y a adhésion 
intérieure et volontaire aux cérémonies religieuses des hérétiques ; 
materielle, quand il ne s’agit que d’une assistance purement 
extérieure, corporelle et. passive.’ A further distinction between 
explicit and implicit formal communication appears later in the 
article. This terminology also occurs in Collationes Brugenses, 
1928, p. 445. We have adopted the simpler and more practical 
division which is used, amongst other authors, by Merkelbach, 
Theol. Moralis, I, n. 752, 753. 
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list of possible cases with their solution will be given, 
but it is the business of a confessor to have, if possible, 
some principles of guidance, by the help of which he 
may solve doubts, even though he cannot remember the 
decision of ecclesiastical authority or of the theologians 
in some individual case. 


The first rule is that active communication in a purely 
religious non-Catholic rite is always forbidden, because 
it is, at least implicitly, an external denial of the Catholic 
faith. It is forbidden even though neither of the dangers, [ 
to be formulated in our next rule, are judged to be 
present, namely, danger of perversion and scandal. 
““Communicatio activa non solum prohibetur ratione [ 
periculi ammitendi fidem, verum etiam aut ut cooperatio [ 
ad malum, ut si quis petit sacramentum ab acatholico; 
aut ut professio falsae religionis, ut si quis ritum 
acatholicum participat, puta psalmos cum acatholicis 
cantando, coenam hereticam recipiendo. . . . Assistentia f 
activa sacris acatholicorum est illicita. Ratio est quia 
eiusmodi assistentia aut partem cultus improbandi con- f 
stituit aut, prout hic sumitur, cooperationem proximam 
ad talem cultum involvit.’’? ‘‘ Etiam absente negatione 
fidei huiusmodi communicatio prohibetur . . . quia 
saltem aliqua externa approbatio cultus haeretici in tali 
communicatione includitur.’’* 


The second rule, supposing that it is decided that the 
communication is not active, is concerned with the 
two-fold danger of perversion with respect to the faith 
of the Catholic assisting, and scandal with respect to 
other people. If either of these dangers is judged to be 
proximate, it is unlawful for Catholics to assist at 
non-Catholic rites, even though there is no active 
communication involved. 


The third rule, if it can be called such, is an application 
of the familiar principle concerning the voluntarium 
indirectum. Passive participation in a purely religious 
non-Catholic rite is lawful provided there is a propor- 
tionately grave reason, no proximate danger of perversion 
to the Catholic, and no proximate danger of giving scandal 
to others. One can rarely imagine a case where there i 
not some danger, at least remote, of causing scandal—t 


2 Wouters, Theol. Moralis, I, §508 and 500. 
3’ Priimmer, Theol. Moralis, I, §526. 
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is the second or indirect effect of presence at an heretical 
rite. Therefore, before even passive assistance may be 
tolerated, there must also be a grave reason in proportion 
to the probable danger of scandal or perversion. The 
confessor, assisting a penitent to make a decision, will 
form his judgment after considering all the relevant 
circumstances. 


Our first rule is generally quite easy to apply, our 
second one less easy, and our third one is necessarily 
so elastic in its application that, failing explicit direction 
of the church in a given case, we can never be quite 
certain that the solution given is absolutely correct, 
neither too lax nor too rigid. 


II. 


We may now see how the application of these rules is 
made to concrete cases. It is forbidden to receive the 
Sacraments from a non-Catholic minister except, perhaps, 
in periculo mortis. The communication is clearly active but 
the one exception, in danger of death, does not really break 
our first rule, for the circumstances are usually such as to 
preclude any suspicion of taking part in heretical worship. 
If this reason appears rather weak there is the further 
point to consider that, with the exception of Baptism, 
the minister in question is a validly ordained priest, 
though excommunicated because of heresy or schism; 
the Church in giving faculties to such in periculo mortis 
is presumed to have lifted the ban of excommunication 
ad hoc. With regard to Baptism the non-Catholic is not 
acting as an ordained minister of a non-Catholic sect, 
but is in the same category as any layman who may 
validly and lawfully administer Baptism in periculo 
mortis. Nor is the danger of perversion likely to arise 
in such a case, but it may be present in exceptional 
circumstances. The German Bishops, for example, 
forbade Catholics to receive the last Sacraments from 
those priests who went into schism, on the occasion of 
the definition of Papal Infallibility, precisely because this 
danger was judged to be proximate. 

Even though the non-Catholic clergyman is not the 
minister of the Sacrament of Marriage, an appearance 
before him in his religious capacity offends against our 
first rule. ‘‘ Non improbatur tamen quod, lege civili 
jubente, conjuges se sistant etiam coram ministro 
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acatholico, officialis civilis tantum munere fungente, 
idque ad actum civilem dumtaxat explendum, effectuum 
civilium gratia.’’* The Marriage Act of 1753 imposed 
this necessity on Catholics and, although Bishop 
Challoner obtained from the Government an assurance 
that it was only a civil ceremony, the conscience of 
Catholics was perplexed and the Holy See finally decided 
against the lawfulness of the practice, no doubt because 
of the danger of perversion or scandal.® 


It is now agreed that the presence of Catholics may 
be tolerated as spectators at non-Catholic marriages; 
their part as members of the congregation is clearly 
passive and the danger of perversion or scandal is 
practically nil; but there is required a proportionate 
reason which is present in the case of friends, relatives 
and acquaintances. ‘‘ Possuntne catholici interesse 
quovis modo nuptiis hereticorum, schismaticorum et 
infidelium; vel etiam iis nuptiis quae illicite contra- 
huntur, valide aut invalide, ab uno ex istis cum parte 
catholica. Resp. De regula, Negative. Tolerari tamen 
posse ut huiusmodi nuptiis civilis officii causa tantum 
adsint, remoto scandalo, et quovis perversionis periculo, 
et ecclesiasticae auctoritatis contemptu.”’ This answer 
of the Holy Office, January: 14th, 1874,* is incorporated 
in Canon 1258. Some authors object to a Catholic acting 
as an official witness, bridesmaid or best man, but others 
permit it.’ The chief difficulty is with regard to the 
bridesmaid. If it is permitted, relying on the opinion 
of authors of repute, it is always on the supposition that 
there is no active part taken in a purely religious rite, 
and there is required a much graver reason than in the 
case of presence among the congregation. The present 
writer certainly would not tolerate the presence of 4 | 
Catholic girl as bridesmaid at the nuptials of a friend 
in an Anglo-Catholic Church, for the whole rite may be 
assumed to be deeply religious and she may have to 
accompany the bride on to the Sanctuary during 4 
‘‘ Nuptial Mass.’’ Even though it may be decided 
(rashly ?) that Rule I is not broken, it is hard to imagine 


* Canon 1063,. §3. 

5 Burton, Life and Times of Bishop Challoner, Vol. I, p. 32. 
° Gasparri, Fontes, IV, n. 1028. 

7 E.g., Priimmer, I, §526, n. 62. 
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any reason justifying the very proximate risk of scandal 
in such a case. 


It is absolutely unlawful for a Catholic to be sponsor 
or godparent, in the strict sense of the word, at a non- 
Catholic baptism: ‘‘ Catholicis absolute non licere vel 
per se vel per alios fungi officio patrini in baptismis qui 
haereticorum filiis ab haereticis ministrantuur.’’*® The 
reason is an obvious one, even though the Catholic 
escapes the excommunication of Canon 2319. It is 
decidedly an active part in a purely religious rite and, 
in addition, involves deception in answering the questions 
put by the minister. But we must be prepared for a 
little hedging on the part of the authors. It is permitted 
to act as godparent in a civil sense, ‘‘ honoris causa,’” 
the kind of person who is looked to for presents and 
for general benevolence. Such a one may be present as 
a witness of the baptism, but may not take the part of 
sponsor as set out in the rite. We have no quarrel with 
this decision, other things being equal, but it is most 
essential to remove scandal by letting it be known that 
the godparent undertakes no religious responsibility 
whatever. The assistance at non-Catholic baptisms of 
a Catholic nursemaid or midwife, who may be required 
to hold the child during the rite, is quite a good example 
of a civil office which, from the circumstances, is devoid 
of religious signification: ‘‘. . . in ordinaria muneris sui 
adimpletione, per se dicenda est illa cooperatio ancillae 
vel obstetricis mere materialis et mediata, imo. sat 
remota et parum efficax. Et proinde ob motiva honesta 
proportionata, et positis cautelis requisitis, modus ille 
agendi licitus ipsi erit.’’” 

Summoning or serving a non-Catholic minister to 
celebrate Holy Communion or other rites in a hospital, 
is a frequent source of anxiety to the Catholic nurse who 
may be on duty at the time. She is anxious to be 
courteous and obliging and, at the same time, dissociate 
herself from the sacred rites. Several instructions of the 
Holy Office direct that Catholics may not summon the 
Minister, but ‘‘ passive se habeant.’’ The text of these 
documents is not contained in Gasparri’s Fontes, but 


°S.0ff., July 7th, 1864, ad 4; Gasparri, Fontes, IV, n. 978. 
*Noldin, De Precept., §39. 
” Collationes Brugenses, 1928, p. 451. 
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they are summarized in Dict. Theol. (Vacant), Vol. VI, 
col. 2239 and the essential passage, repeated in later 
documents is given: ‘‘ (Notificetur) monialibus vel aliis 
personis acatholicis addictis directioni vel servitio 
hospitalis, non licere operam suam directe praestare 
infirmis acatholicis pro advocando proprio ministro 
et bene erit, si data occasione, id declarent .. . sed 
adhiberi potest pro advocando ministro, ministerium 
alicuius personae pertinentis ad respectivam sectam 
postulantium. Et ita salva manet doctrina relate ad 
vetitam communicationem in divinis.”’ The document 
indicates one way out of the difficulty and the authors 
suggest another, which is still better, namely, the Catholic 
may tell the minister that the sick person wishes to see 
him but may not say that he is required to administer 
religious rites. It is, perhaps, open to the charge of 
hair-splitting, but everyone will see, on reflection, that 
it is one thing to deliver a civil message and quite another 
to give a message which implicitly recognizes a non- 
Catholic religion." Lehmkuhl goes still further and holds 
that the Catholic may not only prepare the altar but 
serve the minister. We agree with Priimmer who rejects 
this doctrine: “‘ Sane soror potest mensam parare, quia 
haec est actio indifferens, sed durante ipso ritu haeretico 
active ministrare licite non potest quia hoc est cooperatio 
proxima in ipso ritu haeretico, qui non videtur esse 
licita.’’™ 

Every sort of participation which is active is forbidden, 
playing the organ and singing in particular; there is 
grave sin on the part of “‘ artifices qui etiam sola lucti 
ratione cantant aut sonant in protestantium templis.’”” 
We are limiting our discussion to public communication, 
but the question of Catholic servants taking part m 
Family Prayers—at one time a pressing question in this 
country—is on the border line. Bishop Ward used to 
teach that this was not clearly forbidden since the circum- 
stances excluded any sectarian element, and this view 
is defended by Canon Lalor in Pastoralia, 1894, p. 237; 
it may be safely followed if grave harm is likely to result 
from refusal, but in modern times no harm is likely to 


1 Cf. Gury, Casus, 38. 
2 ibid., n. 67. 
3 §.C. Prop., July 8th, 1899; Dict. Theol., loc. cit., col. 2234. 
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arise, and the custom is almost dead. Some sound 
advice on the subject is given by Cardinal Manning in 
a letter to a friend who was apparently a recent convert 
of distinction: the most he allows is for the Protestant 
household to join with his correspondent in Prayers 
which are Catholic, but it is forbidden to join in prayers 
led by a non-Catholic clergyman. ‘‘ Civil presence 
excludes all religious participation in the acts of separated 
worships, like Naaman in the house of Rimmon. I am 
the more anxious on this point for you because I know 
how every act of yours will be watched and interpreted 
against you. And I have had long experience of the 
path on which you are entering. . . . The whole case 
is simplified by your open and courageous profession and 
practice of your faith.’’* In Cardinal Manning’s view, 
first and foremost, was the question of scandal, and this 
seems to us a radical point which is likely to be forgotten, 
owing to our minds being occupied with distinguishing 
between ‘‘ active’? and ‘“‘ passive,’’ ‘‘ religious’’ and 
“ civil.’’ 

This is particularly true of the public assistance given 
by prominent members of the Catholic body, nobility, 
judges, Lord Mayors, Aldermen, etc., who are sometimes 
anxious not to incur the reproach of being narrow- 
minded. Their presence at a religious function, such as 
Divine Service in the Protestant church on the first 
Sunday after elections, causes grave scandal to the 
faithful. It is, therefore, forbidden even though the 
action does not trespass against our first Rule. Whether 
scandal is likely in such cases is a question of fact, 
which it is the business of authority to decide, and the 
English Bishops have consistently protested against the 
practice. To cite Cardinal Manning once more, one of 
the earliest examples of this kind of thing arose on the 
occasion of the Golden Jubilee of Queen Victoria, when 
numbers of leading Catholics desired to be present at 
Westminster Abbey as a sign of loyalty to the Queen. 
With consummate tact it was arranged that the papal 
envoy should celebrate Mass in the Pro-Cathedral, and 
it then became evident that the duty of Catholics was 
to be present at the Mass and not go to the Abbey. 
‘The Morning Post said yesterday, with somé malice, 
| that 300 Catholic peers and personages returned their 


* Purcell, II, p. 242. 
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tickets for the Abbey. It is more than I know, but, if 
so, I thank God for it. They set a brave example which 
will do good everywhere to our people and to Ireland, 
It is a witness to the faith, and to fidelity to conscience 
rather than to the world. It would have been a shame 
if we, who the other day were rejoicing in our martyrs, 
had shown less firmness in Catholic piety.’’’ Moreover, 
the Queen herself was pleased to say that she was gratified 
that Catholics had held a special Thanksgiving Service 
on her behalf. 


In all cases of public officials, such as Mayors, the 
situation should be met by the appointment of a deputy 
to attend Protestant services, if it is found impossible 
to secure a Catholic service on Mayor’s Sunday. Sir 
John Stuart Knill appointed a Protestant Chaplain, in 
addition to his own Catholic Chaplain, and it is well 
known that this staunch Catholic steadfastly refused to 
attend Protestant services himself. Lord Ripon, Viceroy 
of India, did the same. This is our Catholic tradition 
and it should be adhered to most rigorously: the 
temporary and superficial advantage obtained in pleasing 
non-Catholics by attending their churches is far out 
weighed, in the long run, by the solid advantage to the 
Church in our country if this well-established tradition 
is maintained. At the Low Week Meeting, 1924, the 
Hierarchy adopted the following resolution: ‘‘ The 
Archbishops and Bishops of England and Wales are 
gravely concerned at the serious departure from the 
established tradition and practice of conscientious 
Catholics in this country, which is involved in the 
attendance of Catholic Mayors and like officials at non- 
Catholic religious services. They earnestly appeal to all 
to whom it may apply to adhere faithfully to the 
well-established tradition of the past.’’” 


Granted no scandal and danger of perversion, Catholic 
may attend funerals and other non-Catholic services, # 
the Holy See has repeatedly decided, provided they take 
no active part. They may take their place with other 
in the Congregation, not joining in the prayers. We at 
of the opinion that the act of rising and kneeling cannd 
be considered as an active part. As Archbishop Kenrid 


% Purcell, II, p. 734. 
16 Westminster Cathedral Chronicle, 1924, p. 202. 
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says in his Moral Theology, tract XIII, n. 33: ‘‘ Cum 
haereticis orantibus sive publice sive privatim genua 
flectere non videtur esse fidei negatio; intelligitur enim 
fieri humanitatis causa (dummodo illud aliquoties fiat).’’ 
Once a person has decided that he may attend such a 
service, it is extremely difficult to be seated all the time, 
in a sullen attitude of passivity, without appearing 
ill-mannered. 


Communication in private prayer, for example, at the 
bed of a sick person, or communication of a very remote 
kind, such as building churches, hardly come within 
the terms of what we have set ourselves to discuss—these 
questions may usually be solved in a liberal direction. 









The important point which does transpire, after 
studying this tortuous question afresh, is the necessity 
of avoiding scandal. This is what must be examined, 
before coming to any conclusion in individual cases, 
rather than a casuistical peering into the distinction 
between active and passive, religious and civil. There 
exists, as far as we have discovered, no decision of the 
Holy See tolerating this or that practice, except on the 
distinct understanding that scandal is removed. Yet, 
more often than not, relying on the decision, permission 
is readily given without adverting at all to the restrictive 
condition. Scandal and perversion, at least in the sense 
of a decreased abhorrence for heresy and schism, is all 


jou the more likely when the non-Catholics (we say it with 
the} @ deep appreciation of their goodness and zeal for God) 
non-— falsely claim to be Catholics, and when their rites are 
oalf the closest imitation of the rites of the Church. We 


find it hard to justify the presence of prominent Catholics 
at a Requiem Mass in an Anglican Church, celebrated 
as a Memorial Service to some outstanding figure in 
the Anglo-Catholic revival. Participation in such a 
rite of any Catholic can hardly be anything else than 
an offence to Catholic and non-Catholic alike. The 
non-Catholic, flattered by the presence of Catholics, 
is encouraged to remain separated from the Church; 
the Catholic body is also scandalized by this implied 
approval of a religious body, which is content with all 
the externals of Catholicism while lacking visible 
communion with the Church. 


OTHER YESTERDAYS 
By Utic Burge. 


TATISTICS that are satisfactory are always 
interesting; it is when they have to be explained, 
or even explained away, that they become tedious. 
The statistics do not, it is true, give any clear 

picture of our leakage, which is perhaps as well, but 
there is happily no doubt that on the other side the 
figures do year by year show that definite and solid 
ground has been gained. The singular thing is, however, 
that we should be so interested, and set such store in 
this yearly tally of advancing strength. A year soon 
passes. What would be the effect on Catholic opinion 
of a bad year—a year in which the figures indicated 
quite clearly that ground had been lost? It is quite easy 
to absorb the superficial standard of measurement of 
the age in which we live, and to value eternal things by 
the fleeting comparison of yesterday and to-day, without 
memories or hopes. Moving in such a world it is difficult 
not to be influenced by it; the more important thing is 
how far it may have affected us. There have been times 
when men of stout hearts and strong faith had to look 


farther ahead, and met a bad year with the utmost 
composure. 


There are two angles from which we may look back, 
but both require a wider perspective than is afforded 
by the little years through which our own immediate 
recollection carries us. We may look back to the limits 
of our own lives, and compare the Catholic position now 
with what it was when the older generation that we 
knew was still with us, or we may go further, but in 
either case it is with an earlier generation that we can 
most profitably compare our situation, and ourselves. 


One of the most interesting features of the Catholic 
Directory is to be found in the date of the foundation 
of the parish, which is given against each entry. Fix 
on a date, twenty-five or fifty years ago, and mark on 
a one-inch Ordnance map the Catholic Churches that § 
existed then within a fair radius of your own or aly 
other present parish, and then add, with a different 
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mark, those that exist to-day. Here is a picture, clear, 
if smewhat crude, to which a touch of imagination will 
bring life and colour. The sparse congregations of those 
scattered churches built the structure on which our 
present position rests. They passed much of their lives 
in a sort of splendid isolation, as self-contained com- 
munities having little contact with the general life of 
| the country. It was an isolation whose splendour 
probably did not occur to them, and it was already 
breaking down to an extent which they would regard 
with satisfaction as a measure of progress. But the 
transient phenomenon of the Nonconformist Conscience, 
now forgotten, was then a powerful influence, and 
| hostility, and even ostracism, was a prerogative of the 



























































Faith. Hostility is a hard school, but a school whose 

output is selective. It is a point that it might perhaps 

be well for us to bear in mind when counting heads. 

Whether hostility or isolation is the harder school may 

A perhaps be argued, though it is important to remark 
) 





that the argument would take place now in a detached 
atmosphere, in which they do not linger. It is difficult 
to recapture the social atmosphere of those earlier days, 
or to feel the sense of pressure under which a small 
Catholic body, not even racially united, lived and 
struggled to preserve itself. It may not be so difficult 
to imagine the assured superiority with which a gener- 
ation earlier and even more insular than Dean Inge 
looked down upon this small community comprising’ 














k, § English aristocrats, who could reasonably be regarded’ 
ed § as eccentric, Irish poor, who could readily be explained’ 
ite § a8 ignorant, and foreign priests whose very presence was 
its § 4 tribute to those who permitted them to be here. But 






the tolerance that provides an asylum, without sympathy, 
is based on either pity or pride, and it does not survive 
» growth. 


It was during the existence of a tolerance of this nature 
that the first issue of the Catholic Directory was pub- 
lished in 1838, and it is interesting to note the reaction 
to it that its pages show. It is perhaps inevitable that 
with the growth in the volume of information that our 
works of reference give us there should have developed 
} a2 economy of language in which that information is 

conveyed. Our facts are nowadays not clothed with any 
superfluous words, with, of course, the result that they 
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remain merely facts. The pioneer is not so overwhelmed 
with material—he has to improvise, and to make the 
most of what comes his way. It is a _ fortunate 
circumstance. We might otherwise have learned of the! 
consecration of a church near Ashby de la Zouch without 
knowing that ‘‘ Thanks to the increased spirit of true 
liberality, which has now for some time actuated the | 
government of this country, the sacred ceremonies of 
the mass are no longer confined to vaults and garrets,” [ 


This was indeed an evident condescension which 
merited and received an adequate response. It is a fact 
more eloquent than many pages of statistics that in the 
foundation stone of a chapel at Hereford there was 
placed a parchment on which the excavators of a later 
civilization may find it recorded that the stone was laid 
“* in the presence of a numerous and a highly. respectable 
body of the citizens of Hereford.’’ The respectability 
of this September day in 1837, enhanced as it was by 
the presence of the Herefordshire militia band, which 
‘“‘ played the beautiful Portuguese air Adeste fideles,” 
was perhaps even surpassed at the opening of a chapd 
at Brentwood in the following month, when, in additioa | 
to several Protestant families, there was ‘‘a most 
splendid array of the beauty of the surrounding neigh. 
bourhood.’’ And a still more lasting claim to propriety 
may be found at Melton Mowbray, where a piece @ 
land for the site of a Catholic chapel and house had 
‘‘ lately been purchased at the most respectable end 
this town,’’ though it is not clear whether this was the 
provocation or the unanswerable retort to the protest 
against the projected building of a Catholic chapel made 
at a ‘‘ reformation meeting ’’ held in the town. 


These are, of course, exceptional items, and th} 
beginning or opening of a church was an event calculate 
to sweep even the compiler of a Directory off his feet 
But it was a relaxation, in holiday mood, which reflected, 
no doubt, the immediate enthusiasm of the mometl. 
The normal note is sterner, if no less illuminating 
There were two churches in Birmingham, and at & 
Peter’s, with one. priest, the programme for Sunday 
would impose a strain on the endurance of many preséll! 
day congregations. ‘‘ Mass on Sundays at half-pas 
eight, and half-past ten. In the afternoon, catecheticd 
instruction for the children in the Sunday School, ail 
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| of the congregation generally, commences at two and 
continues till half-past three; when Vespers are said, 
after which, the Litany of intercession for England, 
followed by the explanation of the Epistle and Gospel 
for the day. And at half-past six, after the Litany for 
| Sunday, a doctrinal lecture on some one of the articles 
of natural and revealed religion, not merely controversy, 

but general instruction upon matters of both faith and 
practice.’’ It has to be remembered that this was the 

actual dawn of the Victorian era, when it was no doubt 
essential to indicate in the broadest possible manner a 
' complete detachment from anything approaching the 
_ Continental Sunday. 


There is internal evidence that the source from which 


iif the information was obtained was the Clergy, as it is 


; now, but without the restrictions which necessity must 

nowadays impose. Some of the entries are models of 
| compression, as for instance ‘‘ Bradford, Rev. P. Kaye,”’ 

but in the launching of such a venture these would not 
be the most welcome. The Via Media existed before 
| Newman drew attention to it, and there was still room 
; left for enthusiasm. There is a frankness about the way 

in which such an opportunity was seized that suggests 
a gap in our present day highly circumscribed efficiency. 
The advance of civilization, if it is an advance, seems 
to resolve itself into a struggle for predominance between 
facts and human interest. We accumulate the facts, 
but few people turn to Bradshaw expecting it to throw 
any light on their fellow travellers. It would, no doubt, 
be impracticable to leave out a few trains in order to 
introduce a littla humanity, but this slender volume does 
give us an opportunity to see how much our realism 
obscures reality. ‘‘ The pastor of this chapel (Tottenham) 
most earnestly solicits the charitable assistance of the 
faithful for the support of his mission. His flock, con- 
sisting of between 300 and 400 persons, is poor and 
destitute; and, in order to keep open the chapel and the 
School, and to provide for his own support, he is obliged 
to make his situation known to all, and therefore, when 
he asks for pecuniary assistance, as he does at his Annual 
Sermon for the support of his chapel and school, he hopes 
he will not be refused.”’ 


It might certainly be suggested that an annual 
publication was a natural and fitting medium for the 
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announcement of an annual collection, and the higher 
critics might be more than content to attribute the present 
day absence of any such warm human note to the gradual 


abandonment of so pleasing a custom. But some other | 


explanation is needed to cover the wide disparity that 
must often have existed between the date of publication 
and that of the collection. At St. Patrick’s, Soho, the 


patronal feast was observed ‘‘ as a double of the first } 


class, when High Mass is solemnly celebrated, with a 


discourse suitable to the occasion. A collection is then | 


made for the support of the chapel.”’ 


Such a sidelight on the extent to which High Mass 
was regarded as a rare event, reserved for special 
occasions, draws attention to the limited resources of 
that time in other directions besides that of collections, 
though the parishioners of Soho were probably regarded 
as being fortunate beyond the wildest hopes of many of 
their fellow Catholics. They must certainly have been 
so regarded by those at Dover, more especially when it 
is remembered that these were days of travel by horse. 
drawn coach. ‘‘ The Catholics of Dover are neither 
sufficiently numerous nor wealthy, to maintain a Priest 
themselves, and the only opportunity which they had 


of hearing mass, and attending to their religious duties, } 


was, when they were visited, once during each indul- 
gence, by the Rev. Mr. Costigan from Margate, a distance 
of nearly twenty-five miles; who had to travel this 


distance when any sick person required his aid, and f 


whose spiritual parish comprises even the town d 
Hastings, at a distance of more than sizty-six miles.” 


In fact, the Catholics resident in the more populous, | 


though poorer, parts of London had certain definite 
advantages, which were no doubt made possible, # 
necessary, because of their greater numbers. Under the 
entry of Bermondsey ‘‘ The Catholic public are respect 
fully informed, that there are under the new church, 
spacious and airy vaults, ready to receive the mortal 
remains of their departed friends.’’ And even in othet 
than Catholic aspects, it is brought home to us that this 
was not the London of to-day. ‘‘ The Chaplains (a 
Virginia Street, Ratcliff-highway) . . . are the spiritual 


directors of the East London Catholic Charity Schools, | 


and have daily to attend the London Hospital, Mile-en¢- 
road, the receptacle of all accidents in the docks, wharf, 
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and ships from Black-wall to London Bridge, as well as 
fifteen workhouses; the chief of which are St. George’s 
in the East, Wapping, Shadwell, Ratcliff, Stepney-green, 
Aldgate, Crutched-friars, Barking, St. Dunstan’s, and 
St. Olaves.’’ 


The poverty is indeed evident. But it is made more 
evident, with a direct simplicity that hovers on the 
uncertain border between humour and sadness. So 
many of our brightest observations lose the edge of their 
humour when they lose their freshness, and so much 
of the suffering of life can achieve a whimsical air when 
the urgency of relieving it no longer oppresses our minds. 
There was a chapel at Stratford most appropriately 
dedicated to SS. Patrick and Vincent de Paul. ‘‘ To 
this chapel there are two large schools attached, in which 
the children of the congregation, that is, of 3,000 poor 
Irish, receive education. The pastor states with regret, 
that the funds of these schools have not, as yet, enabled 
him to perform towards these children, that corporal 
work of mercy so much called for, viz., to clothe the 
naked.’ And at Brompton, Chatham, there was ‘‘ A day 
school for upwards of 100 boys and girls, supported only 
by the small subscriptions of the poor Irish labourers, 
and some other people of the place. A school-room is 
very much wanted.”’ 


With all this, and perhaps because of it, there is 
indicated a clear sense of responsibility which is best 
expressed by the Priest at Wellington. ‘‘ The Incumbent 
feels it his duty to acknowledge with gratitude the kind 
support he has received from clergy and laity towards 
the undertaking, and is anxious to assure them that it 
has been, and shall be his study to observe the strictest 
economy in laying out the money with which he has 
te entrusted to carry into effect this most desirable 
object.”’ 


Nor is consideration lacking. The claims of an annual 
collection are advanced with a diffidence which suggests 
that but for a recent change in the law the first public 
appeal on behalf of the Secular Clergy Common Fund 
might not have been dated so early as November 15th, 
1836, and the first issue of the Directory might have been 
deprived of some most interesting observations on “‘ the 
difficulties and privations with which the Secular Clergy 
of the London District have in general to contend. 
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Bound to serve in this district, doomed to settle wherever | 
their superiors direct, and restricted to the means, 
however slender, which their mission affords, they 
generally can command few of the comforts, and some- | 
times, scarcely the common necessaries of life.’’ This 
is a noble document to which Clergy and laity to-day 
might both look back with mingled pride and humility. 
It is perhaps here that we reach the solid human 
foundation on which the present position of the Church 
in England rests. Enough has been said to show the 
modesty of the expectations of this small band of Priests 
engaged in active missionary work in the midst of 
poverty. ‘‘ In such a situation,’’ the appeal continues, 
‘“‘ the wants of the day leave little room to provide for 
the morrow. And thus when sickness or infirmity falls 
upon them, or old age at last overtakes them, they have 
no resource but to pine in want, or to live dependent 
on the precarious charity of their friends. For the 
Secular Clergy have no establishment to which they 
may retire in the evening of their days; and where, free 
from worldly solicitudes, they may quietly prepare for 
eternity. The consequences of this are most lamentable. 
The pastor, through fear of destitution, still lingers in 
a post, to the duties of which he has become unequal; 
and the flock is left to the.care of a shepherd who can 
no longer ‘ visit what is forsaken, nor seek what is 
scattered, nor heal what is broken, nor nourish that 
which standeth,’ and his sheep become as a spoil to the 
enemy.”’ 

With such a conception of the obligations of the priestly 
office, and fear of human weakness, there is apparent 
also an understanding of the circumstances of those to 
whom this appeal ‘‘ to dispel this dreary cloud that 
hangs over the close of our lives ’’ is addressed, so that 
instead of consideration it might be more correct to 
assume fear as the motive behind the direction in which 
assistance is sought. On the one hand the many poor, 
and the ample workhouses; and on the other a handful 
of the propertied class subjected to constant demands 
on their charity from every quarter. There can be little 
doubt that in such conditions there was no other, more 
hopeful, alternative than ‘‘ Of the mode by which you 
will best accomplish this, it scarcely becomes us to speak. 
We may, however, venture to remind you, that the law 
which, in these matters has placed us on an equality 
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with Protestant Dissenters, allows us to receive bequests 
for all the purposes of charity, education, and the support 
of our religious worship. Among these, relief to your 
Clergy is legitimately included; and it may probably 
happen, that benefaction by legacy will prove less 
inconvenient than an immediate pecuniary donation.”’ 


It is as well for us, when we pause to congratulate 
ourselves on the evidence which the years bring of the 
progress of the Church in our day, that we should recall 

these earlier and less hopeful days of the Catholic body 
' in this country. We have emerged from the isolation 
_ and hostility which was the normal experience of an 

earlier generation, and our lot is cast in what would 
have been to them a time of ease and tranquillity. But 
| the isolation and hostility are transferred from us to 
_ the Faith. There is a greater gulf between the Church 
| and this inertia of unbelief that laps around us so gently, 

and it would perhaps be a service worthy of the effort 
of some enterprising Catholic publisher to reprint and 
_ mnmake accessible this first issue of the Catholic Directory, 

so that we might recapture from its absorbingly 
| interesting pages something of the spirit with which 
_ they faced their time. 











CHRIST COMES TO BUENOS AIRES 


BY THE Ricut Rev. ABBot HUNTER Bair, O.S.B. 


UENOS AIRES (known to all Anglo-South-Americans as 
B B.A.) is on Catholic lips this month all over the werld; 
but not all Catholics are aware of the meaning of the 
name, or of its beautiful connection with the Mother of 
God. The capital of Argentina has always ‘been under her 
patronage, since she was invoked by the Spanish navigators of 
the sixteenth century to protect them from the hidden dangers 
of those unknown and uncharted southern seas. And so the name 
given to their first settled community in what is now called 
Argentina was the ‘‘ City of the Holy Trinity and Fort of the 
Blessed Virgin of Good Winds.’”? And just as the Brazilian 
capital, St. Sebastian, is now known as “ River of January,” or 
‘* Rio ”’ for short (though there is no river there), and the City 
of the Bay of All Saints is to-day called for short simply ‘‘ Bahia,” 
or ‘‘ Bay,’’ so the old city of Blessed Mary of Good Winds is 
known only as “ Buenos Aires ”’ or ‘‘ Good Airs.’? But it is 
Our Lady’s City all the same. 


The Argentine capital, to use the striking phrase of an 
Argentine writer, is transforming itself, during these October 
days, into one immense monstrance, in which the Sacramental 
Presence of Christ will be manifested to the eyes of the whole 
Christian world. And Our Blessed Lady of Good Airs will take 
her full share in this great act of faith. October is the Mese 
Mariano, the Blessed Virgin’s own month, when all the beauties 
of spring are dawning in this sunny southern land. Not only in 
Argentina, but in every centre of devotion to Mary throughout 
the vast republic: at the Immaculate Conception of the Valley 
in far north-western Catamarca: at the shrine of Our Lady of 
Itati, on the banks of the great Parana river (her statue was 
crowned by order of Pope Leo XIII thirty years ago); at Our 
Lady’s picture of the Miracle in the Jesuit church of Santa Fé; 
at the cathedral of Salta, which treasures a venerable and 
wonder-working image of the Immaculada; above all, in the 
world-famous sanctuary of Our Lady of Lujan, patroness of three 
South American republics; at all these venerated spots, during 
the days of the great Congress, thousands of devout clients of the 
Mother of God will be kneeling in prayer, and associating them- 
selves with the vast turba fideliwm in the capital of their country, 
in the act of homage to their Sacramental King. Saturday, 
October 13th, Our Lady’s own day in her own month, the eve of 
the triumphant closing of the Congress, will be in a very special 
way dedicated to the cult and honour of the Mother of Christ. 
Her Mass will be celebrated, with all possible solemnity, at 4 
great altar whereon will be set the beloved and venerated picture 
of Our Lady of Lajan, the chosen patroness of the Thirty-second 


Eucharistic Congress. And the intention of this Mass will be 4 | 
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prayer for the spiritual and temporal prosperity of this great 
Catholic country, and for the blessing of peace throughout the 
world. 


I have dwelt on these thoughts because I like to remember, 
knowing from personal experience the strength of faith and 
warmth of devotion which characterize this truly Catholic people 
of the far south, that their filial devotion to their Blessed Mother 
is only second to, as it is inseparably entwined with, their 
intense and glowing love for Christ their King. Nowhere in 
Christendom more than in Latin South America do Faber’s words 
Tring more true: 


And O! how can I love Thy Son, 
Sweet Mother, if I love not Thee? 


Their love for Mary they share, doubtless, with all Catholic 
peoples, though perhaps with a superadded fervour drawn from 
their own warm southern natures. But what I have often 
thought very specially noteworthy is the peculiar and personal 
devotion of the Latin American Catholic Americans to our 
Blessed Lord. Nowhere, I think, in Christendom did the burn- 
ing words of the Supreme Pastor, instituting the great Festival 
of Christ the King, meet with a more fervent response than from 
the Catholic peoples of the South American Republics. This act 
of the Holy See did in fact satisfy one of the dearest devotions 
of their hearts: a devotion which you may, if you have eyes to 
See, find carried out in tangible form in many parts, widely 
remote from one another, of this vast continent. If your ship 
waits for a few hours at the busy port of Bahia, the ancient 
metropolis of Brazil, you will have time to drive northwards to 
where on a lofty site, commanding a wide view of the noble Bay 
of All the Saints, its shores aglow with the richest vegetation of 
the tropics, rises a great statue of Our Saviour—“ Christo 
Redemptor ”’—a majestic figure of pure white marble. 


Again, in the very heart of the stupendous range of the Andes, 
has been reared, by the energy and generosity of an Argentine 
lady and a bishop of the same country, a colossal monument cast 
from old bronze cannons left by the Spaniards, and known as 
El Cristo de los Andes—the “ Christ of the Andes.’’ Since the 
opening of the Transandine Railway, the mountain road passing 
near this votive statue, which stands 15,000 feet above sea-level, 
on the boundary line between Argentina and Chile, and com- 
memorates the final settlement of a difficult delimitation question, 

become almost disused. The great and impressive figure of 
Christ stands there now eternally alone, a cross in His left hand, 
His right raised in blessing, and His gaze fixed on the everlasting 
snows. 


One more example, better known to most travellers: the 
Zigantic statue of Christ the King, recently erected on the 
wonderful peak called Corcovado, which rises sheer and steep 
behind the great white city of Rio de Janeiro, and commands a 
view of unsurpassed beauty over the world-famous bay. The 
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work of a famous sculptor, this great and sacred image is illv- 
minated all night long by reflectors from arc lamps of immense 
power, and is visible for a great distance out in the Atlantic 
Ocean, far beyond the Bay of Rio. The venerable Cardinal 
Archbishop of Rio, notwithstanding his advanced age and grave 
infirmities, had himself transported to the mountain-top, some 
3,000 feet in height, that he might lay the foundation of the 
domed chapel whose cupola is surmounted by the statue of Christ 
the King. 

I have referred to the erection of these impressive images as 
veritable and visible acts of faith in the Divinity of our Blessed 
Lord and Saviour; and so indeed they are. They are surely an 
earnest, in these days of agnosticism and rationalism, of the 
essential Christianity of the Latin-American peoples, and a 
guarantee that the great celebrations which are drawing the eyes 
of all Christendom this month on the splendid capital city of 
Argentina, will be no mere ecclesiastical spectacle, however 
striking, but the genuine testimony of a great Catholic people 
to their profound and unchangeable belief in the deepest 
mysteries of their Faith. And to that belief and that devotion 
pilgrims from all the world, far outside the bounds of South 
America, will in these days be bearing witness by the inspiration 
of their presence and the communion of their prayers. 


As I write these lines, I read of nearly thirty great ships from 
England, North America, Italy, France, Germany, Spain, 
Holland, and also from every maritime State of South America, 
which are hurrying southward, each bearing its quota of 
apostolic travellers, bishops, priests, monks, nuns, and devout 
laymen of both sexes, who come—in many cases at great personal 
sacrifice—to lay their personal tribute at the foot of the throne 
of their Sacramental King. One thinks with joy of the two great 
triduums, one for men and boys, the other for women, both end- 
ing with general communions on a vast, perhaps an unprecedented 
scale. A whole day will be practically devoted to the children, 
the little ones beloved of Christ; and then on the concluding 
Sunday the Congress will end in a veritable blaze of glory, with 
the solemn Mass celebrated by the Cardinal Legate, who will 
preach and give the Apostolic Benediction straight from the 
Pope’s own heart. The Papal silver trumpets will sound on 
high, bridging with their clear tones the 5,800 miles dividing 
Buenos Aires from Rome. And last of all, the whole city will 
join in the culminating act of homage and worship, the 
procession of the Blessed Sacrament, ending with Benediction 
and a Te Deum of heartfelt thanksgiving in the vast Palermo 
Park. 
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HOMILETICS 
By THE REv. J. CARTMELL, D.D., Ph.D., M.A. 
Twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost (Fourth after Epiphany). 
Gospel. Matthew viii. 23-27. 


Here we are taught the lesson of Divine Providence. God has 
care of all things: ‘‘ He made the little and the great, and He 
hath equally care of all’? (Wisdom vi. 8). ‘‘ Not a sparrow 
falls to the ground without your Father ’”’ (Matt. x. 29). Even 
apparently chance things are ruled by Him: “ Lots are cast into 
the lap ; but they are disposed of by the Lord ”’ (Proverbs xvi. 33). 
But He has special care of men: the very hairs of their head are 
all numbered (Matt. x. 30); they are much more to Him than the 
birds of the air and the lilies of the field (Matt. vi. 26, etc.). With 
men God’s Providence is individual: He calls them by name; 
none is out of His keeping. He is the Father of all, so that all 
have to pray: ‘‘ Our Father who art in Heaven.’’ His care is 
therefore as a Father’s, loving but authoritative. The love of 
our Father has no earthly compeer, for (in Isaias xi. 15) God takes 
the purest and truest earthly love and shows its inadequacy in 
comparison with His: ‘‘ If she should forget, yet will not I forget 
thee.” But there is no weakness or unwisdom in His love. He 
chastises us for our good; He will not have us spoilt children, 
but strong, hardy, tested in our love, seeking Him purely, and 
not merely His fondling and caresses. 


That God is present in trial is the particular theme of this 
Gospel. He is still there when life is hard and temptations surge 
around us. When He appears not to hear our prayers He is but 
trying our faith and trust to purify and intensify them ; He wants 
us to imitate the woman of Canaan (Matt. xv. 22, etc.). He 
may appear to slumber as in this boat, but He is still there and 
there is no danger if only we have faith, for in reality ‘‘ He neither 
slumbereth nor sleepeth that keepeth Israel ’’ (Ps. cxx.). 


For our part, we must adopt towards Him the attitude de- 
manded by His relation to us of a Father. We must believe in 
His care and trust Him. We must be truly His children; not 
sulky, repining, obstinate, fearful, but happy in our confidence 
in Him, lovingly submissive, believing that in all things He knows 
and desires what is best for us. But we must not expect particu- 
lar manifestations of Divine Providence in our regard. God’s 
great plan is hidden from us; His judgments are incompre- 
hensible, His ways unsearchable. He has left us the Church, her 
teaching and Sacraments and the guidance of her ministers. 
The Church does not, of course, explain God’s plan, but it is left 
to her to tell us how to behave in the multitudinous circumstances 
of life so that we may fulfil His plan by doing His will day by day. 
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The Little Flower accepted in its full import the doctrine that 
God was her Father. She would be in all things His child, trust- 
ing Him absolutely, loving Him unreservedly, abandoned com- 
pletely to His providential care. That is the way of spiritual 
childhood which she lived. It is her message to the world; on 
account of it she has been raised to the altars of the Church and 


set up by the Pope as a unique teacher and model to our 
generation. 


Twenty-fifth Sunday (Fifth after Epiphany). 
Gospel. Matthew xiii. 24-30. 


This Gospel guarantees to us that the Church will be holy. 
The Body of Christ will be formed of true wheat; ‘‘ for we, being 
many, are one bread, one body: all that partake of one bread ” 
(I Cor. x. 17). But the kingdom is not composed only of the holy; 
there will be bad members, though still members, of the Church. 
Therefore this parable, as the parable of the net (Matt. xiii. 47-50), 
excludes all theories of the Church which make her exclusively an 
invisible society of saints; there will always be cockle among the 
wheat, good and bad men in the Church. The glorious Church, 
without spot or wrinkle, is, in its complete idea, reserved for 
the next world. 

But even here, the Church in herself, as Christ’s Bride and 
Mystical Body, is without spot or wrinkle. She is essentially 
holy, as the Nicene Creed proclaims, precisely because she is the 
Bride and Body of the All-Holy One, and exists for no other 
purpose but to sanctify men. This is what is called the real 
holiness of the Church, as distinct from the personal holiness of 
its members. It includes the sacred end of her being, namely 
the salvation of souls, and the holiness of the means which she 
employs for that end, namely, the full revealed truth of God, 
dogmatic and moral; the life of grace and of prayer; the 
Sacraments; the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; the sacred laws 
of worship (hearing Mass) and of mortification (fasting and 
abstinence). 

With regard to personal holiness, the holiness of the persons 
who are her members, the Church must still be holy. She is holy 
in the sense that all men can be holy through her influence, if 
only they will submit to it ; her means of holiness are of universal 
efficacy. And in the sense that very many men are in fact holy 
through her life-giving power, by accepting her doctrine, receiving 
her Sacraments, worshipping corporately within her in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, etc.; God gives in them the increase 
because they are planted and watered by His ministers in His 
field, which is His Church. The point to make is that the holi- 
ness of Catholics is not a chance product, or a mere personal 
matter, but is the effect of a cause ever operative in the Church; 
they are holy by the perennial influence of Catholicism. 80 
potent is the sanctifying vigour of the Church that in every age 
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she has produced a multitude of souls of heroic fibre. The saints 
are her outstanding glory; they differentiate her from the sects. 
Thoughtful men in England are beginning to see that the Church 
has a monopoly of such souls, that Little Flowers are a Catholic 
wonder, unknown outside. 


It is to be insisted upon that holiness outside the Church is not, 
and cannot be, the product of the sects as such. It is due to the 
use (initially, usurpation) of Catholic means of holiness: 
baptism, a partial acceptance in good faith of Catholic doctrine, 
insistence on the Christian, and therefore Catholic, moral code, 
true prayer. In God’s mercy the Catholic influence is carried 
beyond the borders of the visible Church, and the Holy Ghost 
gathers to His Church, though not by visible communion because 
of their inculpable ignorance, many members of the sects. It is 
by things that are Catholic, producing in them the grace of the 
Holy Spirit who is the life of the Church, that the dissidents 
are saved. They are saved in spite of the sects to which they 
subscribe. The sects of themselves can obviously save no one, 
because cut off from the true Vine, they have no life from Christ. 


The wicked within the Church are cockle, not through any 
failure of salutary nutrition from the Church, but because they 
have wilfully perverted their nature, have refused her advances 
and neglected the means of sanctity which she so plentifully pro- 
vides. Still, they are in the Church, because even in sin they 


retain many links with her; they have the ineffaceable character 
of their baptism, faith, obedience and canonical communion. 


Sinners do great injury to the Church. They lower her 
influence with God and man. The intercessory power of the 
Church with God is measured by the standard of holiness belong- 
ing to her; the holier she is with personal holiness, the more 
| eficacious her prayer. She is, of course, always holy substan- 

tially, always pleasing to Christ. But this holiness is capable of 
degrees. Hence the value of the Mass, for instance, ex opere 
operantis, ex precibus Ecclesiae, can vary in intensity while 
always remaining a fact. It varies according to the level of 
holiness of the Church at the time, and the level of holiness is 
determined by the standard of holiness in the members. The 
power of the Church to win men, the telling force of her note of 
sanctity, is impaired when her sons are unworthy of her. The 
world expects more of Catholics and is quick to detect their 
failings and use them to revile and reject the Church. 


But God draws great good out of the sins of His children. He 
makes the evil in the Church enhance her sanctity. It is 
astonishing how much virtuous activity is occasioned by sin. 
Think of the lovely virtues of penance, patience, meekness, 
humility, forgivingness, compassion, devotedness; they would 
exist far less, or not at all, were it not for sin. So Providence 
draws good out of evil;. ‘‘ where sin abounded, grace did more 
abound ” (Rom. v. 20). 
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Twenty-sizth Sunday (Sizth after Epiphany). 
Gospel. Matthew xiii. 31-35. 


In these two short parables our Lord indicates the manner of 
the Church’s growth. It had a small beginning as a little flock, 
but it was gradually to spread throughout the world until it 
attained actual Catholicity. It was not to be spread by force of 
arms or by mere imposition from without; it was to grow from 
within as a living germ in the minds and wills of men. Soit 
would work a radical change in society until all men shared the 
one new life which is Catholicism. 


It is to St. John that one must turn to understand the doctrine 
so briefly alluded to in these parables. Where the Synoptics [ 
speak of the kingdom of God, present or future, St. John speaks [ 


of the life. His Gospel and his first Epistle have this life as their 
theme. 


Our Lord came as a life-giver. He described Himself: “I am f 
the resurrection and the life.”” He came to give us life, His life. | 
‘“*T am come that they may have life and have it more abun 
dantly.’”’ ‘‘ In Him was life and the life was the light of men. 
. . . As many as received Him, He gave them power to be made 
the sons of God . . . who are born, not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man (i.e., by natural generation), 
but of God.”’ His life, Divine life, is ours. We all know what 
life is. The plant has life, the brute, we. But here is another f 
sort of life, given after our natural life; something to which 
nature has no claim, and therefore supernatural. Its real and 
its supernatural character are clear from our Lord’s conversation 
with Nicodemus. Our Lord startled Nicodemus at the outset by 
speaking of a new birth that everyone must undergo to enter His 
Kingdom (the only reference to the kingdom in St. John). § 
Nicodemus was puzzled and asked how this was possible. His 
mind was moving in the plane of the natural and the material. 
Our Lord shows that He means real life and real birth, by repeat 
ing what He had already said. It was His method so to repeat 
when His doctrine was literal but difficult to His hearers (a 
classic instance of such repetition is in St. John vi. 52-59, the 
gift of His real Flesh). This life Christ won for men by His 
Passion when He gave His life for His sheep that they might have 
life and have it more abundantly (John x. 10,11). Into it we ar 
born by baptism ; in it we are strengthened by confirmation. 
Blessed Sacrament, Christ’s own Body and Blood, is its Food : 
‘‘ Except you eat the Flesh of the Son of Man and drink His 
Blood, you shall not have life in you” (John vi. 54). Itt 
restored, if lost by mortal sin, by the Sacrament of Penance. 


The growth and vigour of that life is in a man’s own keeping. 
God gives it, but man must receive it, and prepare himself more 
and more for its reception. Man’s work here is twofold. (1) He } 
must make use of the Sacraments, hear Mass, pray constantly. 
Thus he will be in contact with God, the source of life; he wil 
be seeking the living water; grace will be in constant flow int 
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his soul. It can be all summed up as a life of Catholic prayer. 
(2) Man must mortify himself. Only so will he gain the full 
vigour of his supernatural life. This is according to the universal 
law of all life. Stripping, pruning, even dying are the gateway 
to life. The athlete must deny himself to be fit for the race, to 
be able to stay the course and carry off the palm (I Cor. ix. 25). 
Wise pruning is needed for a good fruit crop. The death of the 
seed is the source of new life and fresh seeding. ‘‘ That which 
thou sowest is not quickened except it die first ¥9( I Cor. xv. 36). 

“ Amen, amen I say to you, unless the grain of wheat falling into 
the ground die, itself remaineth alone. But if it die it bringeth 
forth much fruit ’? (John xii. 25). 

As the kingdom of God is at conflict with the kingdom of Satan 
in the world at large, so also it is in men’s souls. Each man is 
the battle-ground of opposing forces, striving for the mastery. 
St. Paul calls them the law of the mind and the law of the 
members. The law of the mind is the doctrines and moral 
principles of Christ’s revelation, the law of truth and goodness, 
of a living, all-pervading faith ; in other words, the life of grace 
and virtue. The law of the members is the devil, the world and 
the flesh, the devil and the world outside us but gaining an entry 
within us by all manner of seductions, and finding a traitorous 
ally within the gates in our own depraved, malicious, ungovern- 
able tendencies. We cannot live according to both laws. Truth 
and righteousness must die if we choose the evil law. The devil 
and the world must be held at bay and the flesh put under con- 


tinual constraint if the law of the mind is to prevail. Mortifica- 
tion is thus the destruction of sin in itself and in that which leads 
to it or prepares for it in order to live the Divine life in fullness, 
in order that the mustard seed, planted at baptism, may grow 


into a tree. God will give the increase only if we pray and 
mortify ourselves. 


Twenty-seventh Sunday. 
Gospel. Matthew xxiv. 15-35. 


Men live in a false security. They act as though this world 
were a permanent thing, the only life that is given them. The 
universal machine goes on so steadily that men do not imagine 
its destruction. Science may forecast some sort of end, but that 
is a very long way off; so carpe diem. Yet the hour of the end 
is so uncertain that neither man nor angel knows it and it is not 
in the revealable knowledge of God made man. There will be 
signs to precede the end : the universal preaching of the Gospel, 
the conversion of the Jews, antichrist, fierce persecution, 
apostasy of many, etc. All we can say about the end is that they 
will appear before it. But when they will appear we know not. 


What is true of men’s attitude with regard to the world itself 
is equally true of their attitude towards themselves. They live 
in false security, forgetfulness of the greater issues, immersion 
in work, pleasure, the things of sense: ‘‘ the people sat down to 
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eat and drink and rose up to play ” (I Cor. x. 7). (Wisdom xiii., 
xiv., xv. may usefully be read in this connection. The present 
engrossment in the material is not the crude idolatry of which the 
Wise Man speaks; but it is idolatry, and his words are very 
applicable to our times.) 


So the Church closes her year with a solemn warning of Christ’s 
second coming, as she will open her year next week with a repeti- 
tion of it from St. Luke. The lesson is that ‘‘ they who use this 
world should be as if they used it not; for the fashion of this 
world passeth away ’’ (I Cor. vii. 31). They should be as 
strangers and pilgrims (I Pet. ii. 11), having always an eye to 
the end of their striving and not overburdened with the things of 
this world lest they overwhelm us in the way; weighing all 
matters sub specie aeternitatis. God has left us with an un- 
certainty and a fear about our future that we may have an anchor 
to hold the will in emergency, and a goad to prick us into wakeful- 
ness when we tend to forget the real meaning of life. No man 
can really remember eternity and be careless. 


In order to make sure our calling and election in eternity as far 
as this is possible in this life, we cannot do better than follow 
the advice of St. Paul in to-day’s Epistle (Col. i. 9-14). The 
Apostle outlines the Christian ideal. It is a familiar ideal that 
has been taught to every real Catholic from his tenderest years. 
The difficulty lies in putting it into practice. But Christ has 
provided for that difficulty. He has lived for us the Christian 
ideal to show in actual fact how to do it. We have only to 
imitate Him, follow His lessons and His example, do as He did 
or would have done in our circumstances, and we too shall begin 
to fulfil the ideal. And not merely has He taught us the way, 
but He is with us to assist us with His ever-present help, here 
and now urging, compelling, drawing us to follow Him. Those 
who are in earnest to follow Him need not be fearful when the 
shadow of eternity falls upon them; for the God of all grace, 
who has called them unto His eternal glory in Christ Jesus, after 
they have suffered a little, will Himself perfect, confirm and 
establish them (I Pet. v. 10). 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


I. DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 


By THE Rev. GeorGE D. SmitTH, Ph.D., D.D. 


The institution of the Feast of Christ the King, together with 
the consequent development of theological teaching on Christ’s 
kingly power and dignity, has led to a parallel development in 
Mariology. For if Christ is King, Mary is most certainly 
Queen; and there is nothing strange to Catholic ears in a title 
which is accorded to the Mother of God so constantly in our 
hymns and in the liturgy of the Church. But perhaps the 
implications of the title have not always been clearly under- 
stood. Is Mary queen simply because she is the mother of the 
King, queen by the reflected glory of her divine Son? Or is 
she queen because among all creatures she excels in beauty of 
soul and spiritual perfection? Or does she not possess a real 
power over the souls of men in virtue of which she shares really 
in the royal authority of her Son? These questions, and many 
others, are answered by Dr. De Gruyter in his book De Beata 
Maria Regina.| The crux of the whole question, of course, is 
Mary’s universal mediation in the acquisition and the distribu- 
tion of grace. Deny this, says the author, and you can no 
longer call Mary a queen in the true and proper sense; for only 
if she shares with Christ the work of distributing those graces 
which direct men to their common supernatural end, can she be 
truly said to govern, to rule, to be queen. This cardinal truth, 
however, which has formed the subject of so many works in 
recent years, is presupposed rather than established by Dr. De 
Gruyter, who devotes his attention primarily to an analysis of 
the kingly power of Christ, with a view to showing subsequently 
the manner in which His Mother is associated with it. It is for 
this reason, no doubt, that he represents Christ especially as 
the ‘‘ moral ” instrumental cause of grace, because in this way 
the analogy with Mary’s intercessory power becomes more 
apparent. Moreover he is careful to point out that the legisla- 
tive power alone is essential to kingship, the judiciary and 
executive powers being secondary. It is only the first of these 
that Mary shares with her divine Son; and she legislates both 
by the example of her life and by teaching what she had herself 
learned from Christ, but especially by obtaining for souls the 
internal guidance of divine grace. The author thus sums up 
the theological argument: ‘‘ Sensu proprio et formali Rex est 
(vel Regina) ille qui (illa quae) munus habet ordinandi unius 
multitudinem societatis perfectae in finem communem. De 
facto homines ordinati sunt ad finem supernaturalem per 
caritatem aliaque dona annexa. Ordinatio vero per caritatem 
praesupponit—ac inchoatur per fidem, qua cognoscunt essentiam 





1 Marietti, Turin, 1934. 
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divinam et in ea finem supernaturalem et leges supernaturales, 
quibus ad finem illum diriguntur. Atqui homines ila 
acquirunt, eo quod Christus revelat objective et applicat 
gratias. Ideo Christus revelando objective et applicando 
gratias, homines dirigit ad finem supernaturalem communen, 
est Rex sensu proprio et formali. Et Nova Eva docendo 
objective et applicando gratias cum Christo dirigit homines ad 
finem supernaturalem communem : cum Christo Rege est Regina 
sensu proprio et formali’’ (pp. 156-166). 


If Mary is Queen in the strict and proper sense of the word, 
then a fortiori does she merit the title by reason of her excel. 
lence above all creatures. This excellence is described by the 
author as twofold; her divine maternity and her unique fullness 
of grace. And in this connection he discusses the question 
raised by theologians whether the privilege of the divine 
maternity is greater than that of adoptive sonship by grace. 
According to Dr. Gruyter the former is immeasurably the 
greater, and those who hold the contrary, he says, confuse the 
issue by failing to understand adequately the terms of the com- 
parison. If the divine maternity meant nothing more than 
‘* physical co-operation in the birth of the Word Incarnate,” 
then, indeed, it would be inferior to the dignity of adoptive 
sonship. But this is to understand the divine maternity 
inadequately and materially. Formally and properly speaking 
it is a real relation of the Blessed Virgin to the divine Person 


of the Son of God, and therefore a spiritual and supernatural § 
union far surpassing in excellence the union between God and 
the souls of the just (pp. 125-126). 


For myself, I confess that I am not able to understand the 
nature of this supernatural union between Mary and her divine 
Son, unless it be a union by grace and charity, a union which 
does not constitute, but is consequent upon her relation of 
maternity to the Word Incarnate. It is true that motherhood 
involves something more than the material and physiological 
acts of conceiving, bearing and nurturing the child. In 
rational being these acts are, or can be virtuous and mem: 
torious, and the relation thus arising between mother and chilé 
connaturally calls for a love and affection between them of 4 
unique kind. Mary became the Mother of God by a free and 
meritorious submission to the divine will; but the merit ané 
the virtue of her obedience came from the grace of her Son 
The relation thus arising between Mary and her divine So 
demanded that Mother and Son should be united by an ineffable 
bond of charity or supernatural love, a charity as unique in is 
degree as such a relation between God and a creature is W 
paralleled. It still seems better, then, in spite of the author® 
learned defence of the contrary view, to distinguish with Dr 
Van Noort between the divine maternity considered in abstrat 
(i.e., “ physice cooperari ad temporalem Dei nativitatem”) 
which is a gratia gratis data, and inferior in value to sanct 
fying grace, and on the other hand the office of motherhoo 
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considered in concrete, i.c., ‘‘ una cum aliis donis quae illud 
connaturaliter et quasi necessario sequebantur.”’ 


Students of Mariology will welcome also a short Life of Our 
Lady, compiled by Pere Vogt, S.J., from the writings of 
St. Peter Canisius. Ten years after the first publication of 
his great work De Maria Virgine incomparabili the saint 
composed Historiam vitae Beatissimae Virginis succincte 
extractam, which, however, was fated never to see the light, 
and of which only a third part of the manuscript is extant. 
Pere Vogt has ingeniously completed this work by extracts from 
the larger book, re-arranging it in such a way as to provide 
convenient readings for every day of the month. 


We still need a satisfying treatise of Apologetics in English. 
We do indeed possess a few manuals which fulfil the purpose 
for which they are intended, that of providing a minimum of 
knowledge for scholars in our secondary schools, and many 
notable gaps are filled by the excellent publications of the Catholic 
Truth Society. But the ideal book of Apologetics for the use of 
the Catholic layman still remains to be written. And the 
reason is not far to seek, for the task of providing such a work 
is by no means an easy one. The attack upon the fundamental 
truths of religion shifts its ground so rapidly from day to day 
that it is difficult to know where to begin their defence; the 
vagaries of modern philosophy make one despair of finding a 
common principle from which to set out in our rational demon- 
stration of the credibility of Christian dogma; the technical 
precision of language which the specialist feels obliged to main- 
tain repels the average layman, who complains—with some 
show of reason—that such books are ‘too dry,’’? while most 
attempts at ‘‘ popularization ’’ seem to result in treatises which 
are superficial if they are not positively inaccurate. Dr. Falcon, 
in La Crédibilité du Dogme Catholique,’ has tried to fill this 
need for his compatriots; how successfully, perhaps only the 
French public can say. But unless the French laity in general 
have received an intensive philosophical training in the Thomist 
school, then I fear they will make little of Dr. Falcon’s book. 
His language is meticulously accurate, and for seminarists and 
priests his work, which contains a great deal of useful and 
interesting material usually lacking in our scholastic manuals, 
ought to prove very useful; but in our opinion it is not a book 
for the laity. 


Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, who contributes a very short preface 
to Dr. Falcon’s work, finds its chief merit in the fact that it 
shows “la finalité du miracle naturellement connaissable et 
celle trés supérieure de la grace de la foi. L’auteur insiste, 
a bon droit, sur la distinction profonde de la surnaturalité 
essentielle ou intrinséque des mystéres révélés et de la grace, 


® Mariae vita ex opere maiore Sancti Canisii . . . brevius comprehensa 
Marietti, Turin, Pp. viil. + 232, 1934. 
*Emmanuel Vitte, 1933. 36 frs. 
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et de la. surnaturalité des signes qui confirment la révélation; 
il montre bien que ces derniers sont surnaturels, non pas par 
leur essence méme, comme la grace, mais seulement par le mode 
de leur production.’’ Most readers, however, who may be little 
interested in what is, after all, a mere scholastic discussion 
concerning the precise nature of the motive of faith, will doubt- 
less find the chief merit of the book elsewhere; in the general 
clearness of the author’s exposition, in the wealth of (French) 
bibliography which it contains, in the completeness of his 
examination of the historicity of the Gospels, in the judicious 
quotations which he makes from the works of contemporary 
apologists of the calibre of Pére Pinard de la Boullaye and 
others, or in his answers to various modern objections, notably 
those of the ‘‘ comparativist ’’ school. 


The problem of evil is always with us, and therefore books 
will for ever be written about it. Here is another: Le Probléme 
du Mal by Abbé Albert Ryckmans,‘ in which the reader is invited 
to do what everybody finds so difficult—consider the problem 
dispassionately. The author points out the inadequacy of 
dualism as a solution of the difficulty, and then, having con- 
sidered evil in its relation to human freedom, the divine law 
and punishment, and to divine Providence, he presents the 
metaphysical solution of the apparent antinomy, concluding with 
a chapter on the Christian attitude towards suffering. 


II. PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. 
By THE Rev. T. E. FLYNN, Ph.D., M.A. 


In his editorial Foreword to Orthodoxy Sees It Through Mr. 
Sidney Dark maintains that reason and experience are on the 
side of Orthodoxy, and that Modernism (the modern attack on 
religion whether from the doctrinal side or, to-day more 
characteristically, from the ethical side) makes its appeal to the 
uneducated who are carried away by the impudent self- 
assertiveness of the modernist ; that in short the strong battalions 
are on the side of God. ‘‘ Apologetic humility ’’ which seeks 4 | 
reconciliation with science by jettisoning one article of belief 
after another is an almost entirely Protestant phenomenon. To 
make it clear that it is essentially unreasonable not to be religious 
is the intention of this interesting book, which contains nine 
papers by well-known writers, Catholic and non-Catholic. 


The first contributor is Mr. Arnold Lunn who studies the 
subjectivism of the New Religions in two books: Mr. Wells’ 
God the Invisible King and Professor Julian Huxley’s Religion 
without Revelation. Mr. Wells’s book “ is a classic example of 
subjectivism run mad.” ‘‘ Weltheism did not even convert Mr. 
Wells. Mr. Wells failed to see it through, and the rest of the 
world did not fail to see through it.’””, Mr. Lunn follows this up 


4 Editions de la Cité Chrétienne, Brussels, 1933. 15 frs. 
1 Arthur Barker, Ltd., pp. 274. 8s. 6d. 
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with a vigorous onslaught on what he calls Professor Huxley’s 
“sentimentalism.’’ Other modernists come under the lash. In 
sum: ‘‘ Modernism is vitiated by a rather naive conceit. God is 
to be measured in terms of man.’’ 


Fr. D’Arcy discusses the New Morality which represents the 
divorce between truth and experience. The interest of the new 
morality is ‘‘ almost entirely centred round the question of sex.”’ 
Fr. D’Arcy is not of those who behave as if any stick were good 
enough to beat a dog with, and in every page of his essay he 
manifests a breadth of view and balance of judgment which 
cannot fail to impress those who, having lost the Christian 
tradition, are seeking to escape from the present toils by a new 
solution of old, but now more acutely felt, problems. His defence 
of the moral law and its permanent norms is admirably clear and 
readable, bridging that ‘‘ great gulf between the schools and the 
world ’’ of which the editor speaks in the foreword. 


In a very well-informed paper Miss Ruth Kenyon shows that 
Christian sociology cannot be divorced from ethics. Here is a 
paper which will delight both the student of sociology and the 
plain man who suspects the Capitalist system and yet craves for 
the order and stability which he associates with that system. 

Mr. Lockhart considers the relationship between Orthodoxy 
and Liberalism, Communism and Fascism. The Rev. H. E. 
Baker concludes a paper on Orthodoxy and the Universe by 
asserting that ‘‘ the theoretical system of modern physics as a 
whole does not run counter to orthodoxy.’’ Mr. Martin Shaw 
writes on the New Music, Mr. Douglas Jerrold on the New 
History, and Mr. R. Ellis Roberts on the New Novel. 

A contribution of outstanding value is that of Dr. Kirk on 
Orthodoxy and the New Psychology. As Professor of Pastoral 
Theology Dr. Kirk is alert to the bearing of the new psychology 
on the equipment of the “‘ Physician of Souls’’. Every page of 
his essay is charged with practical wisdom. His discussion of 
determinism as a factor in the theory of psycho-analysis is quite 
excellent. His insistence on free-will and on the danger to 
morality arising from the ‘‘ milk and water of psychological self- 
commiseration ’’ is apt to the troubles of the day. 

A less completely satisfactory but still valuable symposium is 
Science To-day, edited by J. G. Crowther.? 

Mr. Christopher Dawson, writing of ‘‘ Sociology as a Science,’’ 
describes the growth of sociology and its relations with anthro- 
pology and history. He shows that the true functions of 
sociology cannot be realized if the subject is unnaturally simpli- 
fied. Sociology cannot usurp the authority of Philosophy or 
Theology, but it can be of assistance to them in their own 
domains. Writing, as always, clearly and persuasively, Mr. 
Dawson throws light on a subject in which all are interested 
but which few are so competent to expound. 

Fr. D’Arcy contributes a brilliant essay on ‘ Science and 


* Eyre & Spottiswoode, pp. 308. 8s. 6d. 
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Theology.’’ The confiict between science and religion he traces 
to the reaction against scholasticism, and in particular to the 
influence of Hume and Kant. To-day we are witnessing the 
periodic reaction. The scientist more and more frequently is 
donning the pallium of the philosopher. ‘‘ The physicist in his 
laboratory may pray to be relieved of the spying of the reporters 
and the real or bogus interest of his philosopher friends, but in 
the end he does not resist the appeal to say a word at the British 
Association or talk round theology in Gifford lectures.’’ (This | 
tendency is all too plain in the present book: some of the 
distinguished scientific contributors seem to labour after the 
attainment of the philosophical aim of the symposium and, asa 
result, to be moving in worlds not realized.) The fundamental 
problem which teases the questing mind of the scientific investi- 
gator lies in the province of the theory of knowledge, so that the 
objective reality of the external world and its cognizability become 
the burning philosophical questions of the hour. Theologians, in 
face of scientific conclusions, have fallen back on fideism or on 
mystical experience. ‘“The old theology began with God and then 
proceeded to argue from His nature to what must be the right 
relation of man to such a being, and this it defined as religion; 
now we begin with what we should desire, with religion as a 
human value, and cut a pattern of God to suit our desires.” 
Thus excellently does Fr. D’Arcy sum up much of the theological 
writing of the present time. A discussion of Whitehead’s 
philosophy brings us back to the heart of the matter, a true 
theory of knowledge. Fr. D’Arcy proceeds to establish the con- 
clusion that ‘‘ change, contingency, the imperfect, the relative, 
imply something absolute.’ The scholastic will easily recognize 
under the modern phraseology the familiar elements of his 
system ; but to how few is it given so to express them as to win 
the attention of the modern world. Fr. D’Arcy is to be con- 
gratulated on a brilliant piece of apologetic. 


Other papers in the book are concerned with Chemistry, 
Physics, Mathematics, Logic, Physiology, Medicine, Astronomy, 
etc. In ‘‘ The Living Machine ” Professor T. B. Leathes gives 
an interesting account of the growth of physiology with a modest 
estimate of its achievement. 


Perhaps the outstanding contribution by a pure scientist is 
that of Max Planck on ‘ Causality in Nature,” in which the 
eminent scientist writes with admirable scientific temper and 
pursues his subject with unusually clear philosophical reasoning. 
‘Agree with it or not, one cannot fail to have his ideas clarified 
by a perusal of this fascinating paper. 

All this modern talk of philosophy and science makes it 
desirable that there should be some definite Catholic guidance for 
this obscure frontier land. This is provided by Dr. Fulton 
Sheen in his new book The Philosophy of Science.3 Herein the 
author studies the scientific method, especially in physics and 


3 Bruce Publishing Company, pp. xxv., 179. $2.75, 
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mathematics, and criticizes the scientists who, by transgressing 
the natural boundaries of their subject, have sinned against the 
laws of their method. His discussion of causality can be 
profitably read alongside that of Professor Planck. The 
scientist makes us see the difficulty as it presents itself to him; 
the philosopher insists that science can bring no difficulty against 
a metaphysical principle. There have been endless discussions 
about causality and the principle of indeterminacy by those who 
have failed to understand either one or the other or both. This 
book will serve to correct the impressions caused by journalists— 
not all of whom work in Grub Street—on this and similar 
subjects. Throughout the work Dr. Sheen appeals to St. Thomas, 
not as an authority merely, but as a source of principles which 
can be applied to settle our problems. 


Quite different in its method from all these books, but survey- 
ing the same ground from an altitude, is a small volume of 
Hibbert Lectures entitled The Revolt Against Mechanism.‘ 
Mechanism is here taken for the ‘‘ systems ”—theological, 
philosophical, etc.—in which the mind finds itself imprisoned 
and from which its creative faculty impels, and enables, it to 
escape. Life’s effort should be directed not to destroy. but to 
control mechanism. We are witnessing a revolt against 
mechanism in every department of thought. There is revolt by 
religion against system, against theology. This is to Principal 
Jacks a welcome sign of the efficacy of the mind’s creative power, 
which is happily being cultivated in modern systems of educa- 
tion, so that children will come to a truly spiritual religion, 
slowly perhaps, but more surely, than by “‘ the short cuts that are 
sometimes adopted under the name of religious education.’’ This 
ls a stimulating and eloquent little book, but, needless to say, 
those who have fought for all that which goes ‘‘ under the name 
of religious education ”’ will not travel all the way with 
Principal Jacks. 


This Progress’ is an attack on Evolution from both a 
theoretical and a practical point of view. The usual case for 
evolution is stated in brief and the usual answers supplied, but 
the author contributes something fresh in his study of the flight 
and migration of birds. This Chapter X is the most original part 
of the book, and its object is to apply a simple account of the 
dynamics of air currents to the explanation of the flight of birds, 
which has been held to be evidence of birds’ mind and to which 


has been attributed the evolution of bird species in different 
parts of the world. 


_ I cannot believe that biologists as a body are so completely 
ignorant of the elements of physics as the writer suggests, nor do 
I think that he makes such a watertight case against evolution 
as he claims to have done. That he is right in his main contention 
I have no doubt ; but it is unfortunate that a good case should be 


‘By L. P. Jacks. George Allen & Unwin, pp. 77. 2s. 6d. 
* By Bernard Acworth. Rich & Cowan, pp. 334. 7s. 6d. 
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presented with so much rhetoric. In dealing with scientific 
problems a certain austerity of style is desirable, and it lends 
weight to the argument; but Commander Acworth prefer 
different tactics ; one might hazard a guess that he belongs to the 
‘* Fisher School.”’ 

Very much the same criticism may be applied to Fr. E. J, 
Murphy’s New Psychology and Old Religion.6 This book is 
intended for the guidance of ‘‘ those of us who, quite normal, 
are nevertheless not up to par in the method of approaching and 
dealing with life.”’ The author points out very truly that 
religion would open the eyes of those who are blind to their own 
defects and so enable them to walk more circumspectly. He 
scornfully rejects the anti-Christian criticisms of a false science 
and laughs them out of court. But it is obvious that his own 
awareness of psychological abnormalities is beholden to a study of 
the new psychology, and one might therefore expect a little more 
respect for it. Certain systems of that psychology are funda 
mentally in error, and are full of practical dangers. Its sinister 
attacks on religion have to be exposed and resisted. But unless 
Fr. Murphy is preaching only to the converted his aim would be 
more securely effected in fewer words and by a more rigorous 
method. 


Another confessedly popular book is Science and Theology 
which is a reprint of papers first published in the Westminster 
Cathedral Chronicle. The chapters are a clear and simple 
exposition of the methods of Science and Theology followed by 4 
discussion of the problems (particularly evolution) which are 4 
subject of debate between the two. 


This Our Day is a very beautifully printed and elegantly 
bound volume of essays from the skilful pen of Fr. James J. 
Gillis which have appeared as editorials in The Catholic World. 
It is published by the Paulist Press and costs $4. 


III. ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 
By THE REv. Lewis Warr?, S.J., B.Sc.(Econ.). 


The question of the birth-rate is one which interests the moral 
theologian as much as the sociologist, and this wide appeal is 
offered as a justification for drawing attention to an article 
which appeared in The Times for August 22nd last. The pur 
pose of the article was to draw attention to the changes taking 
place in the composition of the population of this country, and 
to argue that they are largely responsible for our unemployment 
problem. The fact that we have a large number of unemployed 
is only too familiar to everyone, but what is not always realized 
is that the percentage of our population “ gainfully occupied” 
(and this includes both employed and unemployed) has definitely 


6 Washbourne & Bogan, Ltd., pp. xiii., 265. 6s. 
7 By Rev. William Gordon. Washbourne & Bogan, pp. 93. 1s. 6d. 
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increased in the last fifty years, viz. from 43 per cent. in 1881 to 
47 per cent. in 1931. To put it another way, if the percentage 
had not increased, there would have been 1,680,000 fewer people 
“gainfully occupied ’”? in 1931 than there actually were, and 
therefore either work has to be found for an increased proportion 
of people or they swell the numbers of the unemployed. Now, 
so far as one can gather from the statistics available, there is 
good reason to believe that in the last fifty years opportunities 
for employment have multiplied slightly more rapidly than the 
entire population, and that industry has in no way lost its power 
to absorb fresh workers. What it has failed to do is to absorb 
them at a rate sufficient to employ that increased proportion 
which offers itself for ‘‘ gainful occupation.’’ This raises the 
intensely important question, whence comes this increased pro- 
portion? Is it to be explained by an increasing proportion of 
women “ gainfully employed ’’? To some extent, yes; but only 
to a very small extent, for the percentage of these women has 
risen only one and a half per cent. in the last fifty years. The 
decisive factor in the increase has been the growing proportion 
of males looking for work, and this itself is due to changes in the 
age-distribution of the population. Between 1881 and 1931, the 
proportion of males working or wanting work rose by about eight 
per cent. By 1934 it has probably risen by a further one or two 
percent. More graphically, if we leave out of account the normal 
increase due to growth of population, about 570,000 extra males 
were seeking employment in 1931 as compared with 1921. And 
this was due to an increase in the proportion of adults in our 
population. Children under fifteen formed more than a third 
of the population in 1881; less than a quarter in 1931. The 
increase in our total male population is being more and more 
rapidly outstripped by the increase in the male population 
over 14. 


The moral of all this can be pointed from a remarkable article 
by Professor L. Hersch of the University of Geneva, which 
appeared in the International Labour Review for August, 1933,} 
an article which cannot be too strongly commended to the atten- 
tion of our “ birth-controllers.”” After a careful statistical 
review of the falling birth-rate in various countries, he concludes 
that it will result in a diminution of consumers in the population 
in relation to producers, for “ children nearly all belong to the 
economically passive part of the population.’’ He prophesies 
that, other things being equal, this will bring about growing 
unemployment ; and he concludes in words that lose nothing of 
their force from the purely economic standpoint which he adopts, 
“Tt is clear that, far from supplying a remedy for unemployment, 
as has been supposed by some superficial minds, the fall of the 
birth-rate is in our time a powerful factor in producing permanent 
economic depression and structural and organic unemployment.”’ 
To put it in a nutshell, birth-control is not merely no remedy for 
unemployment, but is one of its causes. 


1 The Fall of the Birth Rate and its Effects on Social Policy. 
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Another question, somewhat more speculative perhaps than the 
one just discussed, which is of interest to moral theologians as 
well as sociologists, is that of distributive justice. No one who 
has studied Catholic philosophy is unaware of the distinction 
between commutative, legal and distributive justice, or of the 
brief treatment accorded by the text-books to the last two as 
compared with the long discussion of the first. Our author 
give the impression that they are not altogether comfortable 
when they are explaining (and how briefly!) distributive justice. 
They tell us that it is the virtue which moves the State to 
distribute common goods and burdens amongst its citizens 
according to their merits or powers, and never fail to startle 
the novice with the statement, fortified by an equation or two, 
that it observes geometrical proportion. After a little thought, 
the novice sees that this statement is less abstruse than its 
mathematical phrasing makes it appear, but he is left with 
certain more serious difficulties about which the text-books do 
little to enlighten him. What are these common goods that ar 
to be distributed? How is the State to judge the merits of 
its citizens, and does any State in practice attempt the task? 
If he knows anything of the City-State of ancient Greece, he 
will realize that the philosophers of those days who spoke of 
distributive justice had in mind the awarding of honorific public 
offices to deserving citizens. He will see that there was the 
idea of a quid pro quo, common to all forms of justice. But 
he will probably feel that all this ancient speculation, based 
on political forms which have long since perished, is scarcely 
relevant to modern conditions. He is also likely to be bothered 
by learning that distributive justice should govern the levying 
of taxation, for here the State, far from distributing something 
to its citizens, takes something away from them. Assuming 
him to be ultimately satisfied by the ingenious explanation that 
the State may be looked on as distributing something to the 
tax-payers in so far as it leaves them in possession of whatever 
property it does not take in taxes, he may reflect on the 
distribution of wealth by the modern State in the form of social 
insurance, and wonder whether this is the modern application 
of the old formula about ‘‘ common goods ”’ and ‘ merits.” His 
difficulty, of course, will be that the recipients of some forms 
of social insurance are not being rewarded for merits, but are 
being assisted in need; the quid pro quo essential to justice 
seems lacking. He will not find much assistance in his problem 
if he searches his text-books, for one must agree with Pére 
Faidherbe? that our moralists have hardly done their duty by 
this virtue. At the same time, there is more than P. Faidherte 
mentions, for he entirely omits to refer to Vermeersch’s De 
Justitia and Principes de Morale Sociale, in both of which 
distributive justice is discussed at some length. His own book. 
it is to be hoped, will stir up other moralists to develop the 


2 La Justice Distributive, by A.-J. Faidherbe. Recueil Sirey, 22 rue Souffiot, 
Paris 5. 
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subject further, for he would be the first to admit that he has 
not exhausted it. He has done useful work in examining the 
doctrine of some of the great Dominican theologians, and, if 
the discussion is a little too academic for the ordinary reader, 
it serves to clarify the issues for the moralist and to open the 
way to something more constructive for the sociologist. The 
present writer is not prepared to accept the opinion that a 
commercial or industrial entrepreneur may be considered as a 
“subject ’’ of distributive justice, or that the living wage is 
due under that virtue. 

Another foreign book which demands a word of commendation 
comes from the very active Catholic University of Milan.* It 
is an inquiry into the origins and the spirit of Capitalism, and 
its relation to Catholicism and Protestantism. The author has 
read widely, and has noted the excellent refutation by Fr. 
Brodrick of Robertson’s attack on the Jesuits. This is a book 
which most certainly ought to be translated into English. 


Questions of currency reform are, of course, still with us. 
Fr. F. H. Drinkwater has collected into a small volume‘ various 
essays which have previously appeared in the Press. His views 
are well known to our readers, and one can admire the fervour 
of his just indignation against evil social conditions without 
being prepared to agree with the Douglas scheme of social credit 
to which he subscribes. The terms in which Fr. Drinkwater 
expresses himself are (so it appears to the present writer) 
occasionally too strong, e.g., that probably the Bank of England 
has been during the last hundred years the greatest enemy of 
God and man on this earth. On certain ethical points one 
doubts whether his views would command acceptance amongst 
moralists, e.g., that a Bank is not entitled to charge interest 
on the money it ‘‘ creates.”’ And is it true that when a Bank 
lends money it incurs no risk? (p. 5). 

Dr. McNair Wilson has brought out a revised and enlarged 
edition of Monarchy or Money Power? He maintains that 
history shows the ‘‘ Money Power ”’ endeavouring to establish 
its sovereignty over the world, in order to gain increasing profits. 
Its instruments are gold and bank-created money. It attempts 
to usurp the position of Christian Kings, whose function is the 
Service of the community over which they rule. He illustrates 
his thesis by the history of France from Louis XIV to Napoleon 
(whose fall ‘“‘marks the triumph, throughout Europe, of. the 
Money System ’’) and by that of England since that time. 
Catholics are less inclined to idealize the Gallican Louis XIV, 
with his opinion that ‘‘ L’Etat, ¢’est moi,’’ than is Dr. Wilson, 
and they will be more interested in the author’s economics than 
in his politics. His zeal for political integrity and financial 


* Cattolicesimo e Protestantesimo nella Formazione Storica del Capitalismo, 
y Amintore Fanfani. Milano. §8 lire. 


4 Money and Social Justice. Burns Oates. 2s. 6d. 
* Eyre and Spottiswoode. 6s. 
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honesty is evident throughout his book, but he is too inclined 
to see the hand of financiers in every misfortune that befalls 
a country. There is a human tendency to seek for unity, s0 
philosophers assure us; and no doubt this explains the various 
efforts to explain all our social ills by one master-cause. For 
Henry George, it was the system of land-ownership. For Marx, 
it was surplus-value. The fashion to-day is to blame the Banks, 


or the Gold Standard, or International Finance. Pius XI goes ] 
deeper ; he finds the root of social disorder to be selfish avarice. dw 
There is no reason to deny that those who have money to lend tog 
are as liable to fall into avarice as anyone else—perhaps more day 
so; or that they must be prevented from sacrificing the public sol 
good on the altar of private greed. And this will be as true of 
if the State takes over the entire function of supplying currency sai 


and credit as it is under the present system, for the group of 
administrators whom we call collectively the State are not 
impeccable. With regard to the Gold Standard and the criticisms 
directed against it, it is perhaps worth noting that in the post- 


War world the assumptions of the nineteenth century have to qu 
be modified in view of the growing practice of Central Banks ar 
to prevent movements of gold from producing any effect on ( 
monetary conditions (Macmillan Report, No. 48). sti 

Those interested in the Douglas scheme may be surprised to ( 
hear that Marx to some extent anticipated the analysis by Mi 
which Major Douglas seeks to prove a necessary deficiency of su 
purchasing-power under the existing system. They will find the nis 


point discussed in a small book by Mr. John O’Rockie.® The ( 
author’s style is rather unorthodox, and the proof-reading has 


been sadly deficient. But he knows his Marx thoroughly, and 
his collection of passages is at least a first step to a really ms 
critical edition of Marx’s writings. Mr. O’Rockie is anti-Marxist. poe 
Space permits but one comment; Engel’s preface to Class } 
Struggles in France cannot fairly be used as evidence that the 

writer had given up his views on revolution by violence, for pr 
several passages in favour of violence were omitted under pr 


pressure from the German Social Democrats. They have since | | 
been published in the Mara-EHngels Archiv, Moscow, 1924. Mr. tré 


O’Rockie’s book is very useful. ob 

Finally, Mr. John Nibb’ gives us a thoughtful and plain- bea 

spoken attack on the spirit of Nationalism by a loyal Catholic. pe 
With most of what he says, all wise men will agree, though 

occasionally he slips into phrases which suggest that no war or 

can be just. This is not really his opinion, it would seem. In 

A well-informed lecture on violence in politics is published by es' 

the Hogarth Press,® and well repays reading. N 

( 

mi 

“ 

6 The Fundamentals of Marxian Socialism. Published by J. H. Wood, pi 

Box 132, P.O., Rockhampton, Queensland, Australia. F di 


’ Christianity and Internationalism. Elliot Stock. 3s. 6d. 
8 The Roots of Violence, by S. K. Ratcliffe. Paper 1s.; cloth 2s. 
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MORAL CASES 


NOVEMBER MASSES. 


It is the custom in some places for the faithful to send in, 
during November, a list of their deceased relatives and friends, 
together with any offering they may choose to make. On certain 
days of the month Mass is offered in the church for these departed 
souls. Now, in the event of the sum contributed being in excess 
of the diocesan stipend, having regard to the number of Masses 
said, is this practice lawful? (B.) 


REPLY. 


The relevant canons are: Canon 827: ‘A stipe Missarum 
quaelibet etiam species negotiationis vel mercaturae omnino 
arceatur.”’ 


Canon 828: ‘‘ Tot celebrandae et applicandae sunt missae, quot 
stipendia etiam exigua data et accepta fuerint.”’ 


Canon 830: ‘‘Si quis pecuniae summam obtulerit pro 
Missarum applicatione, non indicans earundem numerum, hic 
supputetur secundum eleemosynam loci in quo oblator morabatur, 
nisi aliam fuisse eius intentionem legitime praesumi debeat.”’ 


Canon 831, §1: ‘‘ Ordinarii loci est manualem Missarum 
stipem in sua dioecesi definire per decretum, quantum fieri 
potest, in dioecesana Synodo latum; nec sacerdoti licet ea 
maiorem exigere. §2: Ubi desit Ordinarii decretum, servetur 
consuetudo dioecesis.’’ 


Canon 832: ‘‘ Sacerdoti fas est oblatam ultro maiorem stipem 
pro Missae applicatione accipere et, nisi loci Ordinarius 
prohibuerit, etiam minorem.”’ 


Canon 840, §1: ‘“‘ Qui Missarum stipes manuales ad alios 
transmittit, debet acceptas integre transmittere, nisi aut 
oblator expresse permittat aliquid retinere, aut certo constet 
excessum supra taxam dioecesanam datum fuisse intuitu 
personae.’’ 


(a) It must be admitted that these offerings are not the 
ordinary kind of stipend, which the law has in mind when speak- 
ing of “‘ manualia.’? The custom in a given place may be well- 
established and may be regarded as a recognized method of sup- 
porting the clergy—dues given on the occasion of the month of 
November. The excess is then given “ intuitu personae ’”’ and 
may be retained from Canon 840, §1, provided -that the 
‘personal ” element is quite certain ‘“‘. . . quando eleemosyna 
Pinguior data fuit intuitu personae, scilicet propter eius 
dignitatem, officium, paupertatem, propinquitatem, gratitudinem. 
Quo etiam casu excessus super taxam synodalem retineri potest, 
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dummodo excessus ille hoc nomine sit oblatus. Haec autem 
fidelium intentio non ita facile est praesumenda, sed vel express 
esse debet, vel ex indiciis non equivocis quae moralem certi- 
tudinem pariant, eruenda. Siquidem stipendium Missarun 
natura sua ad sacerdotem celebrantem destinatur.’’! The 
‘‘ personal ’’ relation existing between a parish priest and the 
people is certainly one which is contemplated in this section of 
the law, having regard to the circumstances and customs of 
certain places. But it cannot always be presumed intuity 
personae when a stipend in excess of the diocesan one is offered 
by a parishioner to the parish priest: the donor may k 
accustomed to give a more generous offering whenever a Mass is 
requested, no matter which priest is asked, in which case the 
whole sum must go to the priest who offers the Mass. The lay 
of Canon 840 relates primarily to the rules to be observed when 
stipends are transferred, but it can easily be adapted to the cas 
under discussion. Keller appears to have this situation in mind 
in deciding that “ the offerings which are made by the faithful 
on All Souls Day form a sort of exception to this rule ”’ (i.e., of 
Canon 828).? 


(b) If, for any reason, the solution just given does not apply 
to the case, the lawfulness of the practice will depend on the 
intention of the donors, and the quasi-contract existing between 
them and the priest.? It must be evident to them that, in the 
circumstances, their joint offering is a wholly indeterminate sum; 
it may de facto be more than the diocesan stipend or it may bh 


less. We are assuming that the priest undertakes to saya 
definite number of Masses. . Should it happen that the sum 


offered is less than the diocesan stipend, the priest is nevertheles § 


strictly bound to say the Masses. For it is open to him to accept 
less than the diocesan stipend ‘‘ nisi loci Ordinarius prohibuerit” 


(Canon 832). In sanctioning this method of a collective offering, § 


while promising a definite number of Masses, he is implicitly 
agreeing to the possibility of having to accept less. Should it 
happen, on the other hand, that the sum is greater than the 


diocesan stipend, the donors, while giving an indeterminate sum. | 


implicitly agree to the possibility of offering collectively a larger 
stipend, which, from Canon 832, it is lawful for the priest 
accept. It does appear, on examination, that the kernel of the 
whole matter turns on the express undertaking on the part of the 
priest to say so many Masses, no matter what the offerings may 
be. Therefore, in places where the Ordinary has forbidden the 
acceptance of a lesser stipend the matter must be referred # 
him. It is certainly gravely wrong from Canon 828 for the 
priest to reduce, on his own authority, the number of Masse 
promised. 


1 Gasparri, De. SS. Eucharistia, 1, n. 606. 
2 Mass Stipends, p. 92. 


3 We call it a quasi-contract in order to leave intact the conclusions reached 
in this REview, VI, p. 310. 
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(c) Finally, it is within the competence of the Ordinary to 
legislate on this practice. He may require priests to say a 
number of Masses corresponding exactly to the diocesan stipend, 
whenever collective offerings are made. There is, indeed, a 
decision of the Congregation of the Council denying the episcopal 
power to forbid priests to accept a larger stipend: ‘‘ An possit 
prohibere sub poena censurarum laicis, ne pinguius stipendium 
taxae solvent Sacerdotibus tam saecularibus, quam Regularibus 
Missas celebrantibus, et quod iidem sacerdotes illud acceptare 
non possint etiam a sponte dantibus. REspP. prohibere non posse, 
ideoque moderandum decretum ”’ (i.e., S.C. Trid. Sess., 22) ;* 
but it is a decision which has in mind the ordinary manual 
stipend, not the peculiar circumstances of the collective November 
offering. From Canon 842 it is the Ordinary’s right and duty 
to see that Mass obligations are rightly discharged, and he is 
also competent to settle the case in question exactly as he would 
with regard to any other offerings given when Sacraments are 
administered. E. J. M. 

JUBILED VISITS. 


In this Diocese, the Cathedral and three other churches within 
the episcopal city are designated by the Ordinary as the churches 
to be visited by those making the Jubilee within the Episcopal 
city. In other parts of the diocese, all the prescribed visits are 
to be made in the parish church or in the Cathedral. Does this 
mean that the inhabitants of these ‘‘other parts’’ may make some 
of their visits in any parish church, and that the inhabitants of the 
Cathedral city may do the same if they visit these ‘“‘ other parts ’’? 
Secondly, if the answer is in the affirmative, on the ground that 
the faithful need consider only the regulations for the locality 
in which they happen to be, there appears to be some contra- 
diction whenever an inhabitant of these ‘‘ other parts ’” visits the 
Cathedral city. For, on the one hand, he is permitted to make 
all the visits at the Cathedral; on the other hand, the local rules 
for the Cathedral city require the visits to be made in three other 
churches as well. (W. and H.) 


REPLY. 


The answer to the first query is affirmative ‘‘ In order that the 
faithful may the more easily undertake and carry out the Jubilee 
visits, leave is given for them to make the visits beyond the 
boundaries of each one’s parish or diocese, but they must be made 
in the churches lawfully appointed for each locality.’! The 
twelve visits may be made partly in one locality and partly 
i another, provided that the Churches visited are lawfully 
designated by the Oridnary of the place.2 To the second 
question, the answer is that the substitution of the Cathedral 
for the parish church is a concession made for those who 
dwell in “other parts’? of the diocese. A person visiting 


‘ Gasparri, Fontes, Vol. V, n. 2601. 
» ouod Superiore, ad V, C.T.S., p. 11. 
S. Pen. January 15th, 1886; Periodica, 1925, p. 133, and 1934, p. 41. 
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the Cathedral city, no matter from what other part of the world 
he comes, must visit the Cathedral and the three churches named. 
If he is an inhabitant of these ‘‘ other parts ’’ of the diocese, he 
may profit by the concession made by his own Ordinary and make 
all the twelve visits in the Cathedral; or, if he wishes, he may 
disregard the concession and make the visits at the Cathedral and 
the three other churches. 


MASS IN DOMINICAN CHAPELS. 


As you have been so good as to elucidate the question of the 
Calendar to be followed by a priest saying Mass in a Convent 
Chapel of Dominican Sisters of the Third Order, will you have 
the kindness to solve the following problem? 


Is the community Mass in the above-mentioned Chapels to 
be looked upon as a conventual Mass properly so called: 
that when the Ordo prescribes two conventual Masses, as, e.g., 
in Lent—and where there are two priests about say Mass in 
the said chapel—one of them must say one of the said conventual 
Masses: and the other one the other? Surely there can be no 
canonical conventual Mass, where the canonical hours are not 
recited. (AFRIKANDER IT.) 


REPLY. 

The ‘“‘ Missa Conventualis ’’ and its obligations, as mentioned 
in Cann. 417 seq., is strictly that Mass which is celebrated daily in 
Cathedrals, Collegiate Churches and Conventual buildings, where 
the public recitation of the canonical hours is obligatory. It 


must be applied to benefactors and is subject to many liturgical 
rules. This obligation and these rules do not apply to a com- 
munity Mass attended by religious who recite some office other 
than the full canonical hours. ‘‘ Quant aux soeurs qui ne disent 
pas le grand office, mais seulement le petit office de la Sainte 
Vierge ou autre, le messe de communauté n’a rien absolument 
de la messe conventuelle et ne peut revendiquer aucun de ses 
priviléges.’’*! (A further question concerning the Leonine prayers 
after Low Mass is being answered in reply to another corres- 
pondent.) In order to terminate the question concerning 
Dominican Convents and their Calendar, we print the text of 
two decrees which have been kindly communicated to us from 
an official source. 
0.58/920 

Beatissime Pater, 

Procurator Generalis Ordinis P.P. ad S.V.Pedes humilter 
provolutus, haec exponit : 


Nonnullae Congregationes Sororum III Ordinis S.Dominici 
Divinum Officium recitant, iuxta ritum et kalendarium Ordinis. 
Aliae Congregationes Sororum tertiariarum (et harum major est 
numerus) recitant parvum Officum B.M.Virginis, iuxta ritum 
dominicanum cum commemoratione Sancti illius diei, adhibentes 
kalendarium provinciae Ordinis, ubi sita est ipsarum domms. 


1 Ami du Clergé, 1900, p. 831. 
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Respectivae Superiorissae tam ex primis quam ex aliis Congre- 
gationibus frequenter recurrunt ad R.P. Generalem Ordinis, 
illum conformantes circa difficultates, quae oriuntur quoad 
conformitatem Missae cum Officio divino. Sacerdotes Missam 
celebrantes in Ecclesiis et Oratoriis harum Sororum tertiariarum 
saepe renuunt se conformare kalendario Ordinis, quo utuntur 
Sorores, quia iuxta declarationes ipsorum sacerdotum, nullo 
decreto ad hoc obligantur. 


Quare Orator petit : 


(1) Utrum ex decreto Sacrae Rituum Congregationis, sub die 
28 Februarii 1914, sacerdotes celebrantes in ecclesiis et Oratoriis 
Sororum Tertiariarum teneantur, quando celebrant Missam, se 
conformare kalendario quo utuntur sorores ipsae? 


(2) Et quatenus negative, Orator rogat S.V. ut concedere 
dignetur quod in Ecclesiis et Oratoriis Tertiariarum Domini- 
canarum, omnes Missae, quae ibi celebrantur, sint conformes 
kalendario Ordinis, quo utuntur Sorores pro recitatione proprii 
Officii, excluso quovis alio kalendario, prouti concessum fuit 
P.P.Minoribus per Decretum diei 15 Aprilis 1904 n.4132. 

Ordinis Praedicatorum 

Sacra Rituum Congregatio, audito Specialis Commissionis 
suffragio, reque sedulo perpensa, propositis quaestionibus ita 
respondendum censuit : 

Ad 1 Affirmative 

Ad 2 Provisum in 1°. 

Atque ita rescripsit ac declaravit. Die 4 Junii 1920. 

A. Card. Vico Ep. Portuen. Praef. 


Alexander Verde S.R.C. Secret. 
Concordat cum originali. 


Henricus Dante S.R.C. Subst. 
Romae, 4 Junii 1934. 


Sacra Congregatio Rituum. No. P. 28/934. 


PRAEFECTURAE APOSTOLICAE DE BULAWAYO. 


R.P.Ignatius Arnoz, e Congregatione Missionariorum de 
Mariannhill, Praefectus Apostolicus de Bulawayo, Sanctissimo 
Domino Nostro Pio Papae XI humillime exposuit per Rescripta 

rorum Rituum Congregationis dierum 4 Junii 1920 et. 28 
Februarii 1914 Sororibus III Ordinis S8.Dominici, etiamsi ab 
eis Offcium Parvum tantum cum commemoratione Sanctorum 
juxta earum kalendarium recitetur, facultatem tamen factam 
fuisse pro omnibus sacerdotibus in earum sacellis celebrantibus, 
adhibendi earum kalendarium. Quae quaestio, ut magis magisque 
delucidetur, Praefectus Apostolicus Orator sequentia’ dubia pro 
°pportuna solutione proposuit, nimirum : 


(1) Habentne Sorores III Ordinis S.Dominici in communi 


viventes privilegium utendi kalendario proprio Ordinis 
8.Dominici? 


F 
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(II) Utrum sacerdotes celebrantes in earum sacellis prae. 
dictum kalendarium adhibere teneantur, si Sorores Sanctog 
Ordinis proprii (Sanctos et Beatos) tantum in recitatione 
Oficii parvi commemorent, omissis aliis Sanctis, qui in earum 
kalendario inveniuntur? 


(III) Si sacerdotes earum kalendarium sequi_ teneantur, 
quodnam Missale adhibendum est, si Missa propria, quae in 
Missali Romano non adest, sed in Missali Ordinis S.Dominici 
tantum invenitur, dicenda est? Et quodnam Missale iterum 
adhibendum est, si Missa invenitur in utroque Missali, nempe 
in Romano et in Proprio Ordinis, et aliqua commemoratio 
facienda est, quae eodem die in Missali Ordinis tantum 
invenitur? Sufficitne ut talis commemoratio ex communi Missalis 
Romani fiat? 


(IV) Sorores recitantes Officium parvum satisfaciuntne, si 
commemorationes Sanctorum ex Ordine proprio addant, secun- 
dum earum kalendarium, omissis aliis sanctis, praesertim attentis 
verbis Rescriptorum et consequentiis relate ad celebrationem 
secundum kalendarium et forsan Missale adhibendum? 


Et Sacra Rituum Congregatio, audito quoque Specialis Con- 
missionis suffragio, omnibus mature perpensis, ad supradicta 
dubia respondere censuit : 

(ad I) Affirmative. 


(ad II) Sacerdotes in celebratione Missae sequi debent integrum 
Kalendarium Ordinis S. Dominici. 


(ad III) Sive quoad Missas sive quoad commemorationes in 
Missis faciendas Sacerdotes utantur Missali proprio Ordinis 
Praedicatorum, exclusis tamen peculiaribus ritibus ejusdem 
Ordinis propriis, juxta novas Missalis Romani Rubricas. tit. IV, 
n.6. 


(ad IV) Affirmative. 


Ae ita rescripsit ac declaravit: contrariis non obstantibus 
quibuscumque. Die 4 Junii 1934. 
A. Carinci S.R.C. Secretarius 
Henricus Dante a 


PRAY THE MASS. 


Can the exact reference be given to the words ascribed 
Pius X: “ You must not pray at Mass; you must pray the 
Mass’? It is sometimes quoted in the form: ‘ You must not 
pray at Mass; you must say Mass,’? which appear to be capable 
of serious misunderstanding if applied to the laity. (S.) 


REPLY. 


Pray the Mass is a good motto, short and pregnant wit) | 
meaning, and is very widely used by those who have at heart 
the liturgical revival, particularly in the form of the Dialogue 
Mass, in which the people join with the server in answerilg 
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the responses at Mass.' In a most persuasive article, written 
by Fr. Martindale, S8.J., in the Month, February, 1933, p. 143, 
the following quotation from Guardini occurs: ‘‘ It was the 
Pope who issued the Communion decrees, who also said: ‘ You 
must not pray at Mass—you must say Mass.’ ’’* 


It must be confessed that, as far as one can discover, the 
exact origin of these words is difficult to trace. And if we 
take the words ‘‘ say Mass” as the equivalent of ‘‘ celebrate 
Mass,”’ it is unlikely that the Pope would have used a phrase 
of this sort which would be likely to confuse the minds of the 
people. A suggestion by a writer in The Acolyte, October 14th, 
1933, that ‘‘. . . the Pope’s advice to ‘ sing the Mass’ has been 
converted into ‘ say Mass ’ appears to be quite a good explanation 
of the phrase.’”? As regards the phrase “‘ Do not sing at Mass; 
sing the Mass ”’ the words were used by Pius X, on the testimony 
of Fr. J. Kramp, 8.J., during a Conference on Church music.* 
But there is hardly any need to establish the authenticity of 
the words. Even though the Pope did not actually use them 
in the circumstances mentioned, they do express not only the 
earnest wish of Pius X, but of subsequent Popes, that the laity 
should join in singing the liturgical responses. ‘‘ Active par- 
ticipation in the Holy Mysteries and in the public and solemn 
prayer of the Church is the primary and indispensable source 
of a true Christian spirit.’’* ‘‘To spread among the faithful 
an exact knowledge of the liturgy . . . a delight in the prayers, 
rites and chants . . . an active part in the Holy Mysteries. . . 
would nourish their piety, strengthen their faith, and teach them 
to lead lives of perfection.’ ‘‘ The faithful, not as outsiders 
or mute spectators, but as understanding the liturgy and 
penetrated by its beauty, should assist at sacred functions and 
join in the choral responses.’’ 


It is an easy transition from ‘sing the Mass” to ‘“ pray 
the Mass,’? and the words express the part of the laity in the 
sacrifice without any of the misunderstanding that might accom- 
pany the words ‘‘ say Mass.’’ According to the writer in Orate 
Fratres already quoted, the words were used by Pius X in an 
interview with Camille Bellaigue, a French journalist, but no 
authority even for this unsatisfactory authentication is given. 
But the words have been attributed to Pius X in official 
ecclesiastical documents, Roma tacente. Thus, one of the 
resolutions adopted by the diocesan synod of the Archdiocese 
of Cologne, 1922, reads: ‘‘ In accordance with the admonition 
of Pope Pius X ‘ not merely to pray during Mass but to pray 
the Mass,’ those entrusted with the care of souls . . . will do 


1Cf. CLERGY REVIEW, September, 1933, PD. 235. 
° Shirit of the Liturgy, p. 15. 

3 Orate F ratres, June, p. 380, quoting Stimmer der Zeit, 1927, p. 353. 
*Pius X, Motu Proprio, November 22nd, 1903. 

5 Benedict XV, July, 1915, quoted by Lefébvre Catholic Liturgy, p. 272. 
*Pius XI, Divini Cultus, December 20th, 1928. 
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their best to ensure the closest possible participation in the 
prayers of the Mass as uttered by the priest at the altar.” 
Perhaps some of our readers could throw further light on the 
origin of the phrases we have been discussing. “cn 


VIS ger METUS. 


Is fear alone, unattended by any act of violence, to be reckoned 
a canonical impediment, if all the other elements are present. 
Also, does it include fear for another person threatened with 
some calamity? (M.) 


REPLY. 


Canon 1087 defines this impediment: ‘‘ §1 Invalidum quoque 
est matrimonium initum ob vim vel metum gravem ab 
extrinseco et iniuste incussum, a quo ut quis se liberet, eligere 
cogatur matrimonium. §2 Nullus alius metus, etiamsi det 
causam contractui, matrimonii nullitatem secumfert.’’ It is one 
of the commonest grounds brought forward in petitions for 
nullity of marriage, as a glance at the Decisions of the Rota 
will reveal. Being an ecclesiastical impediment, the degree of 
fear reckoned to be diriment of marriage depends on the mind 
of the Church, which can best be discovered from the practice 
of ecclesiastical courts. There is sometimes a suspicion amongst 
non-Catholics, that the impediment is used as a legal device 
for nullifying marriages, but an examination of the printed 
cases reveals how groundless this suspicion is. It will also be 
evident, on reflection, that precisely because the marriage 
contract, validly made and consummated, is indissoluble, the 
Church secures by canonical legislation that the consent shall 
be free under penalty of invalidity. 


1. It is a matter for the external forum of law and, therefore, 
the alleged fear must be proved. The unsupported statement 
of one party, who alleges that the contract was made through 
fear, even if supported by oath, is wholly insufficient. If fear 
is present there must be some cause for it and the cause must 
be proved; many petitions fail because proof is not forthcoming. 
What one may describe as the minimwm is contained in a recently 
published decision of the Rota explaining reverential fear :' 
‘‘quamvis a communi metu discriminetur (i.e., metus rever- 
entialis), tam ratione originis, quatenus requirit specialem 
habitudinem inter metum inferentem et metum patientem, quam 
ratione mali, quia malum speificum quod in metu reverentiali 
timetur, est parentum aut superioris indignatio, tamen cum 
eodem, ratione effectus, convenit. Si in metu reverentiali quis 
timeat verbera vel expulsionem a domo vel exheredationem vel 
alia huiusmodi, hic metus per se absolute gravis evadit. At 
jurisprudentia canonica reverentialem metum pro gravi habet, 
etiamsi, his malis exclusis, timori, quo offensam quis veretur 


1 1927, Vol. XII, p. 79, reprinted in Apollinaris, 1934, p. 288. 
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patris vel domini, aliquid adiungatur e.g. preces instantes et 
importunae vel indignatio parentum vel saltem severi patris 
matrisve torvus aspectus.”’ 


2. ‘ Sufficit,”? writes St. Alphonsus, “‘ si malum timetur non 
solum sibi, sed aliis sibi stricte conjunctis.’* This may be 
deduced from the notion of fear and is supported by many actual 
cases. St. Alphonsus and later authors attempt to define the 
degree of relationship, but no absolute rule can be formulated, 
nor is it necessary that the person who is threatened should 
be related. The essential thing is that the evil threatened to 
some other person should, in all the circumstances, be of such 
a nature as to disturb the judgment of the person about to 
contract marriage. ‘‘ Thus, if a person’s suicide should bring 
discredit to one holding a public office, or entail disgrace in 
the eyes of the people due to a suspicion of seduction or deception, 
or invite the vengeance and hatred of those who could not be 
escaped, threats of suicide may then be taken as inducing a 
grave fear.’’® E. J. M. 


PRAYER FOR THE KING. 


The matter raised on page 436 of the May issue of this Review 
has given rise to many enquiries. There can be little doubt 
that ‘‘ Dei Genitricis ’’ is a reference to Christ Our Lord, and 
that the prayer which contains it should end ‘‘ Per eumdem 
Christum Dominum Nostrum ”’ as, for example, in the prayer 
after the Ave Regina. 

The difficulty concerning the termination of the Prayer for 
the King is of a different category, since the substance of the 
prayer is involved and not merely the ending. The subject is 
further examined in the Revue Liturgique et Monastique, 1934, 
n.5, by Fr. D. S. Couneson. The error, if it is an error, was 
noticed and corrected by printing ‘‘ Qui vivis et regnas .. .’’ in 
Roman Missals of 1841 (Paris) and 1728 (Rouen), and in Carthusian 
Missals of 1713 (Lyons) and 1679 (Savoy), all of French origin. 
It is, nevertheless, true that in its original form, dating from 
the ninth century, the prayer has the termination “‘ Per Christum 
Dominum Nostrum.”? Fr. Couneson points out that, provided 
the phrase ‘‘ qui via veritas et vita es’ is not understood in 
a Christological sense, there is nothing patently erroneous in 
ppplying it to God the Father, and he quotes another prayer 
in the Liber Ordinum in which the phrase is so applied. It 
would be interesting to know if there are any other liturgical 
prayers of a similar construction. 

E. J. M. 


Theol. Moral., VI, n. 1047. 


$Sangmeister, Force and Fear, Washington, 1032, p. 03. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
By THE Rev. A. BENTLEY, Ph.D., M.A. 


QUERIES CONCERNING BENEFICES. 


Recent resolutions of the S.C. of the Council are concerned 
with benefices and the emoluments connected therewith. To 
the student of canon law they present “ live’’ cases, with 
authentic solutions backed by close reasoning. The original 
texts, which are here very briefly traced, may be consulted in 
the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. XXV, p. 470; and Vol. XXVI, 
pp. 23, 58, 183. 

(i.) Tithes (c. 1500). 


In the year 1929 a decree of the Consistorial Congregation 
detached a small district from a parish in the diocese of Padua 
and assigned it to a nearer parish in the diocese of Treviso. 
The latter parish claims that the tithes paid by the district are 
also ipso facto transferred. The tithes are ‘“‘ dominical ’’ (and 
therefore ‘‘ real’? or ‘* praedial’’), not ‘‘ sacramental ”’ or 
offered in consideration of priestly services. Ecclesiastical 
authority might have transferred them or refused, at will. In 
fact, however, there is no mention of such transfer. It would 
therefore seem that authority did not exercise its right in this 
direction ; and, since the first parish would be reduced to poverty 
a the tithes, the S.C. disallows the claim (July 16th, 


(ii.) The Option of Prebends and Dwellings (c. 396, §2). 


The Code Commission declared. on February 17th, 1930, that 
canon 396, §2, forbids the option of capitular prebends, but not 
of houses or property distinct from the prebends. In the diocese 
of Treviso, the ancient constitutions, embodying statutes which 
go back to 1342, assigned certain dwelling-houses, by option, 
first to the Dean by reason of his dignity, and then to the other 
canons in order of possession. As revised in 1914 and 1921, 
the constitutions are silent concerning the Dean’s privileged 
position, and grant the use of the houses to the older canons— 
canonicis munere antiquioribus ... si optent. 


Nevertheless, the S.C. decrees that the privilege should 
continue, on the following grounds: first, it is not clear that 
the revisers of the constitutions really meant to suppress it; 
secondly, even recent practice (optima interpres) is consistently 
in its favour; thirdly, the Dean’s right is centenary 
immemorial, and therefore presumably (in accordance with 
canons 63, §2, and 70) rests on an apostolic privilege (December 
10th, 1932). 
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(iti.) “ Distributions ”? in Choir (c. 895, §1). 


In the Cathedral Chapter of Trieste, the prebend of each 
canon is made up of four elements: the “ legal’’ or State 
allowance, the smaller “ local ’’ allowance drawn from a common 
fund, a State compensation for the rent of a house, and a 
triennial, quadriennial or quinquennial grant which varies with 
length of service. 


To provide a fund for the distributiones inter praesentes 
contemplated by canon 395, §1, it was proposed to take one 
third of each of the first two elements, without touching the 
other sources. The S.C. was consulted, and its reply corrects 
the proposed scheme. It is pointed out that a dwelling-house 
which is considered to be fivedly joined to a prebend, must be 
reckoned as part of the dos beneficii. In the present case, 
therefore, the pecuniary compensation for a house must be 
mulcted, along with the “ legal”? and “ local ’’ allowances, to 
form the fund for “ distributions.’’ The compensation is given 
in virute of duties or functions inherent in the office of a canon, 
and not for some special work peculiar to a particular case, 
or for any extrinsic reason. 


It is otherwise with the additional grants. They are given 
to canons in respect of length of service, and may not be drawn 
upon to form either the prebend itself or the ‘ distributions ”’ 
(July 18th, 1932). 


' (iv.) The Division of Capitular Revenues (c. 395, §1). 


In Rome, by Apostolic Indult, the Chapter of S. Maria in 
Via Lata is not bound to service in choir except on Sundays 
and Holydays of Obligation. The question is therefore raised 
as to whether the division of prebendal revenues and of manual 
“ distribution ’? must be regulated according to natural days 
or according to days of service. 


The response emphasizes certain distinctions. First, there is 
no question here of separate panels of beneficiaries maintaining 
the daily recitation of the Divine Office in turn, but of a 
complete break, so that the public recitation is carried out on 
about eighty days only in each year. Secondly, a Chapter which 
lacks either ordinary prebendal revenue, or ‘ distributions,”’ 
must provide the one from the other in accordance with canons 
395, §1, 418, §3, 421, §2. 

Where service in choir is of daily obligation, the division 
must always be made in accordance with natural days, i.e., into 

parts. Where, however, the service is interrupted, the 
ordinary revenue must be divided in accordance with natural 
days, but the “distributions”? in accordance with days of 
service, since the former belongs to the title or office, whereas 
the latter are inseparably bound up with actual or juridical 
presence (February 4th, 1933). 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Ethics of Ectopic Operations. By T. Lincoln Bouscaren, 8.J. 
Loyola University Press, Chicago, Illinois. (pp. 191, xv. 
$1.60.) 


Fr. Bouscaren showed very considerable skill in the choice 
of a subject for an examination thesis when he set to work 
on Ectopic Pregnancy. It is a new subject of manageable length 
and with just sufficient ramification into general principles and 
history of theology to permit of the manifestation of the 
student’s attainments. This book is not a mere translation, 
but a revision and enlargement of the original Latin thesis. 


As the author points out, the problem was called ‘‘ new” 
in 1893, when its ethical aspects were discussed in the 
Ecclesiastical Review. Thirty years later the information to 
be gleaned from theological text-books was very meagre. The 
moral problem concerning the liceity of removing ectopic 
conceptions had been submitted on three occasions to the Holy 
Office, and the replies seemed to close the door against the 
possibility of surgical operation. Yet the theologians could not 
feel that the replies were conclusive in this severe sense, and 
they tried ingeniously to show what could be done to mitigate 
the situation without contravening the letter of the decrees. 
Their reasons were often highly unconvincing to anyone who 
happened to understand the medical side of the problem, but 
their more benignant conclusions were correct. Fr. Bouscaren 
renders generous and well-deserved homage to Fr. Henry Davis, 
S.J., Professor of Moral Theology at Heythrop, for the share 
he has taken in the elucidation of the problem. 


The author has collected in clear and readable form the 
medical evidence and the history of theological opinion, and 
has laid down the theological principles upon which his own 
solution is based. The thesis stands as follows: ‘‘ The removal 
of a fallopian tube containing a non-viable living fetus, even 
before the external rupture of the tube, can be done in such 
a way that the consequent death of the fetus will be produced 
only indirectly. Such an operation may be licitly performed 
if all the circumstances are such that the necessity for the 
operation is, in moral estimation, proportionate to the evil effect 
permitted. But in all such operations, if the fetus be probably 
alive, care must be taken to baptize the fetus immediately, at 
least conditionally.”’ 


His solution depends upon his contention that the removal 
of the diseased tube containing the ectopic fetus is a necessary 
means for the safeguarding of the mother’s life which is 
threatened by the diseased tube, and that the destruction of 
the fetus is an indirect effect of a lawful action whose immediate 

334 
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and direct effect is the mother’s restoration to health. This 
argument which is the very nerve of his thesis is exposed in 
a masterly manner. 


In his general principles he very wisely refuses to seek support 
from the doubtful “ animation ” of the early fetus, but his few 
remarks on that subject lead one to regret his excision of the 
original appendix in which he discussed this interesting question 
fully. 


There are only two minor points of the author’s argument 
which do not appeal to me. Fr. Bouscaren seems to set great 
store by them. The first is his insistence on the lack of parity 
between this case and that of the cancerous pregnant uterus. 
The second is related to this, and it is his suspicion of the 
innocent and useful word ‘ pathological.’’ It is clear that he 
is trying to evade the objections raised by Dr. Finney against 
Fr. Davis’s argument (Ecclesiastical Review, January, 1928). 
But even though the pathological state of the tube had been 
wholly due to the pregnancy (and Fr. Bouscaren does not believe 
that possible, though a pathological condition originally slight 
may have been exaggerated by, and owe all its present dangers 
to, the pregnancy), I cannot see that this destroys the foundation 
of the parity on which the argument for lawful intervention 
has been placed. No one can maintain that the condition is 
a part of the physiological sequence of pregnancy, and Fr. 
Bouscaren has shown that the operation is directly designed 
to remove a threat to the mother’s life and that the death of 
the fetus is an indirect effect produced not even aeque immediate. 


There can be no hesitation about recommending the book 
unreservedly to the clergy and doctors to whom it is addressed. 
For once, one can endorse almost the whole of the publisher’s 
puff on the jacket: ‘‘ This book answers definitely and 
authoritatively all questions concerning the conditions under 
which ectopic operations may be performed. It is presented 
to clergy, hospitals, and physicians as the first complete guide 
in a matter of almost daily concern.’’ Perhaps the last three 
words are a slight exaggeration! 

T. BP. 


8. Ignace de Loyola par le Pére Paul Dudon, 8.J. (pp. 650. 
50 francs. Paris, Beauchesne, 1934.) 


On August 15th last the Society of Jesus kept the fourth 
centenary of one of the great days of its founder’s life—the day 
on which, with his six companions, he vowed himself for ever 
to God’s service. It was not, it is true, the birthday of the 
Society, but it was the beginning of that corporate apostolate 
in his spirit from which the Society was, a short six years later, 
to be born. No better commemoration of the centenary could 
be imagined than the publication of a new life of St. Ignatius 
which should take into account the immense material discovered 
in recent times and should paint the saint as he would himself 
have desired “‘ warts and all.’’ Such a work is the biography 
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which Father Paul Dudon now gives to the world after twelve 
years of study. 


The first thing to be said about the new life—the first life 
worthy of the subject that has yet been written in French—is 
that its end is truth not edification. It never apologizes, never 
extols, never preaches. It simply sets St. Ignatius against the 
background whence he came, and leaves the effect of the great 
spiritual drama to be wrought by the reader’s immediate contact 
with its great subject. The long life of sixty years and more 
is told in great detail, the author’s knowledge of a world of 
sources summarized in truly masterly fashion. Again and again 
@ pregnant sentence sums up the fruits of much meditation and 
research—sometimes tantalizing the reader with the feeling that 
circumstances ought to have allowed Fr. Dudon two volumes 
instead of one. 


Fr. Dudon’s own personal contribution to the story—and in 
this he is partly, he tells us, debtor to his confrére, the late 
Fr. Cros—is the new detail about the saint’s family and about 
the thirty years that preceded his conversion. These first two 
chapters make it evident beyond dispute that all the abuses of 
Catholic life, clerical and lay alike, to fight which God raised 
up St. Ignatius, found a faithful reflection in his own home life. 
They give, thereby, a new meaning to the simple apostolic 
ruthlessness of the Ignatian spirituality. If St. Ignatius is no 
optimist in his view of struggling humanity, this is, one inclines 
to think, traceable in part to the memory of those early days 
at Loyola where, if the faith never faltered, other virtues failed 
only too often. ‘ 


The narrative continues without a break down to the moment 
where, in 1537, the saint and his companions, finding it impossible 
to carry out their vow to evangelize the Holy Land, go to Rome 
to offer themselves to the Pope. At this point three chapters 
discuss the spiritual ideas proper to St. Ignatius, their origin 
and their relation to contemporary spirituality, and the circum- 
stances in which was forged the instrument through which the 
saint chiefly gave them expression, the famous Spiritual 
Exercises. In these chapters, fairly and dispassionately, Fr. 
Dudon reviews all the controversies of recent years, and takes 
the sane position that it in no way lessens either the fact of 
the saint’s supernaturally acquired knowledge, or of his natural 
originality, to admit that a variety of masters trained in the 
traditional schools taught him much. At the same time this 
new life carefully sets aside such a legend as that the saint wrote 
the great work at Our Lady’s dictation, and the other tradition 
that he wrote it while living in the cave at Manresa. Though 
he used that holy place for his prayers and his penances it seems 
certain that, while at Manresa, he actually lived in the Dominica 
priory. ; 

Two other chapters which call for special mention are thos 
which treat of the Constitutions and their promulgation—the 
story of the principal care of the last ten years of the saint’s 
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life. In the first especially does a reader who is not a Jesuit 
feel that the brevity to which Fr. Dudon is compelled does him 
and his subject less than justice. Summary deseriptions of 
legislation can easily appear with a grim aridity that in no way 
reflects the reality of the matter. Finally, in forty pages of 
appendices, the author lets us into his workshop, and shows us 
something of his method and the materials out of which he has 
built up his great book. No one will read them without regret 
that Fr. Dudon had been obliged throughout to be so parsimonious 
in the matter of notes. 


This new life is one that no student of sixteenth century 
history can neglect—assuredly, for if the early part of that 
century formed the saint, the saint himself did much to form 
the later part of the century. The figure that meets us in these 
pages is not perhaps so radiantly attractive as that into which 
Francis Thompson breathed something of his own Franciscan 
joyousness. In the years after the foundation of the Society 
the saint is, perhaps, a little obscured by his great creation. 
But rarely has any writer so powerfully conveyed the limitless 
possibilities of human personality once it surrenders to grace, 
and Fr. Dudon has managed to do this while maintaining a 
reserve as to the saint’s supernatural experiences which goes 
as near as may be to being a flaw in the book’s excellence. But 
here again the author is only a faithful echo to his subject and 
father. PHILIP HUGHES. 


St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland. By Eoin MacNeill, D.Litt., 
N.U.Ireland, etc. (London, Sheed & Ward, 1934.) 


There are certain questions to which every student of 
St. Patrick’s life, and even every lover of St. Patrick, ardently 
desires an answer: Where is Bannavem Taberniae? What was 
Patrick’s exact itinerary immediately after his escape from 
Ireland? And especially this: What was the real nature of 
Patrick’s personal trial? To these questions Professor MacNeill 
returns no certain answers. There has come to light no fresh 
evidence which would enable him to solve these age-old problems 
of Patrician study. Certainly, were such evidence available, 
there is no scholar in these islands better qualified than he to 
make use of it for our enlightenment. 


From this new account of St. Patrick, we learn: regarding 
Bannavem Taberniae, ‘‘ The most likely locality in view of all 
the circumstances would be somewhere near the shores of the 
Severn estuary ”’ ; regarding Patrick’s itinerary after his escape : 
he embarked on the south-eastern coast, somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wexford. After that, the tale of his movements 
Temains as cloudy and undetermined as before, again for lack of 
new evidence, except that Professor MacNeill is positive that it 
was at his home in Britain the vision came to Patrick in which 
he heard the Call of the Irish. 


Professor MacNeill is the foremost living authority on Early 
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Trish history and has rendered immortal service by his herculean 
labours of research in this field. I, who am merely among the 
many who have learned at his feet in humility and admiration, 
would not venture to question his findings in any matter of 
scholarship. 


But as the answer to the third question: What was the real 
nature of Patrick’s personal trial? is still largely a matter of 
interpretation, I suppose it is permissible to express discontent. 
It is Professor MacNeill’s opinion that Patrick was not yet a 
bishop when he fell under the censure of his ecclesiastical 
superiors. The nature of his trial, then, would be that he was 
temporarily rejected for the appointment of bishop. Afterwards, 
the judgment of his superiors was reversed and Patrick was in 
fact chosen to take charge of the mission to Ireland. 


This interpretation of Patrick’s trial had been previously’ 
advanced. I, personally, have the greatest difficulty in con- 
vincing myself that it is the true one. My objection is that it 
does not explain the intensity of anguish, the soreness still so 
painful after the passage of so many years, the memory of great 
dread, which speak so eloquently between the lines of the 
Confession. If the trial were merely a temporary deferring of 
his appointment, it would look as though Patrick were exag- 
gerating his pain—a supposition not admissible. It still seems 
to me that Patrick must have been already a bishop and in charge 
of the Irish mission when he fell under censure and “ rejection ” 
by his superiors. This view, put forward by Dr. Concannon and 
others, seems more in accordance with the sequence and general 
tenor of the Confession. I cannot imagine how anything less 
serious would explain the terrible.spiritual crisis detailed by 
Patrick ; or his strong phrases: “. . . when I was thus trampled 
upon .. .’’; “ I was driven to the danger of falling then and for 
eternity.”’ 


The fifth, sixth and seventh chapters of this book, on ‘‘ Ireland 
in St. Patrick’s Time,’”’ ‘‘ Druidism and Heathenism,’’ ‘‘ Build- 
ing the Church,” are of intense interest to students of the 
Patrician period. The chief value of this work is its illustration 
of the Confession and Epistle from the earliest historical records 
relating to their contents. Readers’ enjoyment of the illustration 
need not be marred in this case by the slightest doubt of the 
writer’s authority in presenting it. 

ALICE CURTAYNE. 


The Reformation in England: I, The English Schism, Henry VIII 
(1509-1547). By G. Constant, Formerly Member of the 
French Historical Institute in Rome, Fellow of Liverpool 
University. Translated by the Rev. R. E. Scantlebury, with 
a Preface by Hilaire Belloe. (London: Sheed & Ward. 168.) 


This long-awaited translation of the Abbé Constant’s great 
work has at last appeared. The original French edition was 
reviewed at length in our pages by the Rev. Philip Hughes in 
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May, 1931, who called attention to its great importance. For 
here we have a work by a distinguished French scholar, who 
has already won his laurels in the field of history, and who has 
now turned his attention to the English Reformation with signal 
success. His erudition is amazing, and it is evident that little, 
if anything, in the enormous literature of the subject has escaped 
his notice. Indeed, in this respect his work is vastly superior 
to anything else that has appeared, for the Abbé Constant is 
au courant with practically all that has been written on the 
subject in English, French, or German. 


Father Hughes, in the review just mentioned, said that some 
of-the author’s conclusions are ‘“‘ a little surprising,’? and the 
present reviewer would like to echo this sentiment, and, with 
some diffidence, to express his profound disagreement with the 
Abbé on one important point. The Abbé sides with ‘‘ nearly 
all English historians,’’ who, he says, ‘‘ agree to-day in admitting 
that the doctrine prior to Edward’s accession was orthodox,” 
and in this respect he accepts the verdict of Charles Butler and 
Lingard, who, ‘“‘ knowing Catholic dogma better ’’ than certain 
Protestant writers, ‘‘ have been sounder in their judgments ”’ 
than the latter. Against the Abbé are “‘ the Germans, from 
the time of Ranke,’’ and in particular Makower and Meniz, 
followed as they are by Professor T. F. Tout and F. York Powell. 
The Abbé maintains that ‘‘ the German opinion does not repre- 
sent the facts at all. All his life Henry upheld the orthodox 
teaching,’? and, accordingly, he maintains that all the three 
Henrician formulae of faith, the Ten Articles, the Bishops’ Book 
and the King’s Book, were orthodox. 


The present reviewer is in the strongest disagreement with 
this verdict. A careful study of these three formulae have 
convinced him that while they are of varying degrees of orthodoxy 
on various points, they are all unorthodox on other and important 
points, and display Lutheran influence to a surprising degree. 
Thus, the Ten Articles teach the Real Presence, but expressly 
avoid any allusion to Transubstantiation or Consubstantiation. 
But surely this very omission—rectified as it was in the later 
formulae—is itself unorthodox, especially in view of the fact that 
the Articles arose out of the Wittenberg Articles, a Lutheran 
formula of faith. Similarly, in the two later formulae, heresy 
is at least insinuated by omission, even when it is not openly 
taught. A careful theologian will easily detect a watering down 
of the Catholic doctrine on points which were questioned by the 
German Lutherans, and on which the English somewhat feebly 
reasserted the Catholic position. In this respect it must be 
remembered that there was a distinctly Lutheranizing party then 
in the English episcopate, that the formulae in question were 
the product of the English episcopate as a whole, and thus would 
naturally present to some extent the aspect of a compromise 
between the two schools of opinion. 


But all this does not detract from the importance and usefulness 
of the Abbé Constant’s book. It deserves to be very widely 
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known, and steps should be taken to see that it is placed at 
once in all public libraries. The translation is very well done, 
and Father Scantlebury has taken enormous pains to produce 
a real English edition of the work, and not a mere English 
translation. We only question the English at the top of page 356, 
which seems to suggest that Melanchthon denied that the 
Roman pontiff possessed any primacy, an impression which is 
contradicted by the footnote, which rightly points out that 
‘* Melanchthon recognized the Pope’s primacy de jure humano.” 
E. C. MESSENGER. 


The History of the Great Chartreuse. By a Carthusian Monk; 
translated by E. Hassid. (Burns & Oates. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Ever since its appearance in 1891, La Grande Chartreuse has 
been the authentic and official account of the Carthusian life in 
general and of the mother-house of the Order ; and, though it has 
been succeeded by other works dealing, to some extent, with the 
same subject-matter, it has never been superseded. Its latest 
edition has now received a competent English translation, which 
should be very welcome both to the general reader and to the 
student. 

The bulk of the work consists of an account of the various 
persons who have held the office of Prior of the Grande Chartreuse, 
and therefore of General of the Order, from the beginning. In 
this way, one gets a survey of the growth and expansion of the 
entire Order as well as obtaining a gradual insight into the 
spirit which permeates it. This prepares the reader for a full 
appreciation of the latter part of the work, which exposes and 
vindicates the theory and practice of the Carthusian life. The 
new edition gives a very complete account of the expulsion from 
the Grande Chartreuse in 1906 and its circumstances—details of 
great interest, and new to most readers ; also it exposes that great 
vindication of the value of the contemplative life—the approval, 
by the present Pope, ‘‘ in forma specifica,’’ of the new edition 
of the Statutes. 

Two slight objections may be raised against the English title 
to the book. ‘‘ The Grande Chartreuse ”’ is the accepted appel- 
lation of the first of the Charterhouses, and its partial translation 
seems unnécessary and a little uncouth. Secondly, the title, in 
departing from the original, has become misleading. In quantity, 
it is true, the work is mainly a history, but the historical part 
serves primarily to throw light on the exposition which follows, 
and which, therefore, is the formal part of the work. 


The publishers are to be congratulated on making the book no 
more bulky than the French original. A. V. L. 


Algazel’s Metaphysics. A medieval translation, edited by the 
Rey. J. T. Muckle, C.8.B. (The Institute of Medisval 
Studies. Toronto, Canada. pp. xix. and 247. Stiff paper.) 


Those who have longed for a readable text of this work, both 
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for its own sake and because it was one of the sources used 
by medzeval philosophers, will be grateful for the painstaking 
scholarship of the Professor of Medizval Latin and Paleography 
in the above-mentioned Institute, which has given them in clear 
print on good paper the actual text which those philosophers 
had before them. The choice out of the availaole texts of Vat. 
Lat. 4481, assigned with good reason to the thirteenth-fourteenth 
centuries, is justified in the Preface by brief, convincing 
comparisons with other texts in manuscript and in print. The 
reader is, however, spared annoyance by the correction of obvious 
mistakes in the text and by the relegation to an excellent 
appendix of variants and peculiarities, drawn mainly from a 
manuscript (Paris, B.N. 6552) of the fourteenth century and 


occasionally from a copy (Paris, B.N.R. 809) of an edition 
printed in Venice in 1506. 


The Curé of Thildonck. From the French of F. Holemans. 
English version by Mother Mary Clare. (Burns Oates & 
Washbourne. pp. xii., 147. 3s. 6d.) 


The subject of this homespun biography, the Abbé Lambertz, 
was a priest of extraordinary sanctity, who was raised up by 
God to revive the Faith in Belgium after the French Revolution. 
He was born in 1785, at Hoogstraeten. He had originally no 
thought of entering the Church, but qualified as a chemist and 
set up in business. At the age of twenty-four he became engaged. 
His fiancée entered religion; and, once over his disappointment, 
he too saw the nobility of self-renunciation for the service of 
Christ. After a short seminary course he was ordained priest 
at Malines in 1812. He was appointed curate at Thildonck, 
and, in 1816, parish priest; and he remained in charge of this 
parish for fifty years until old age compelled him to retire. 
He found the parish a spiritual wilderness; but by his prayers, 
austerities, instruction and example he completely transformed 
it. The Abbé is best known to the world at large as a second 
founder of the Ursulines; he established a vigorous community 
of them at Thildonck, which became the parent-house of nearly 
forty other houses in his lifetime and of many more since his 
death. It was very clearly a providential work, which began 
without resources and developed so phenomenally. The Abbé’s 
most absorbing devotions were to the Blessed Sacrament and 
to the Rosary. His ideal of his apostolate was that he was 
merely the instrument of God, to whom he stood in the relation 
of the nothing to the All. Many favours have been granted 
to his intercession, and it is hoped that some day he will be 
raised to the altars as a model for priests. The life has four 
illustrations. Cardinal Bourne contributes a short preface; and 
the late Cardinal Mercier wrote a foreword, here translated, to 
the French version of the original Flemish. 


J. CARTMELL. 





REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


THouGHr for September opens with an analysis by Fr. La 
Farge, 8.J., of the Three Main Causes of Nationalism, namely, 
the misuse, neglect, or abandonment, of those three elements 
which are the foundation of order in national and international 
relations : the land, civilization, and religion. The last appears 
to be the most weighty of the three: irreligion is obliged to 
seek a substitute for the dignity of the human personality, of 
which religion alone is the key. The intensity of contemporary 
nationalism is largely explained by the effort people are making 
to find a substitute for the ratifying and stabilizing influence 
of religion, to seek an absolute which may take the place of 
the transcendent sanction which religion gives to human per. 
sonality. In the same number Dr. Hugh Graham has an article 
on Chaucer’s Educational Background, in which he shows that 
the England of his day provided an abundance of educational 
facilities whereby a layman could equip himself for the varied 
duties of peace and war, and nothing is farther from the truth 
than to think of Chaucer as an untutored genius attaining to 
his position by blunder or by some sort of intuition. 

In the HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW for September Fr. J. 
Bernarding writes on Catholic Losses Through Mixed Marriages, 
providing a useful opportunity for us in England to compare 
notes with the great Church across the Atlantic. With all the 
reservations due to a very meagre and inaccurate method of 
obtaining statistics, Mixed Marriages form about one-fourth of 
the total number. But, as with us, an enormous number 
of Mixed Marriages are invalid and it is almost impossible to 
get even approximate statistics: A parish, a representative one, 
in the Middle West, had 43 invalid marriages (i.e., civil unions) 
out of 134 Mixed Marriages. With regard to the consequence 
of such marriages, the results are shown to be more disastrous 
where the husband is a Catholic. Again with due reserve, the 
numbers of lapsed children are twice as great where the husband 
is a Catholic: where the wife is a Catholic, twenty per cent. 
miss Mass regularly; where the husband is a Catholic forty 
per cent. These marriages are admitted, on all sides, to be 
the one great source of leakage, and it follows that the prevention 
of them is the one great means of stemming Catholic losses. 
Most parish priests in England would agree with these con- 
clusions, and probably the statistics, if obtained, would be very 
much the same in England as in America. 


Fascicule II of Jus PONTIFICIUM commemorates the seventh 
centenary of the Decretals of Gregory IXth and Fr. Van Hove 
contributes a study on the origin and value of this famous 
collection of canons. The director of the journal, Dr. A. Toso, 
compares the Decretals with the present Code of Canon Law, 
and arrives at the conclusion that no comparison is really 
possible, since the method employed by St. Raymond of Penna f 
fort was radically different to that of Cardinal Gasparri. The 
number includes illustrations depicting some specimen lines of 
the Bull ‘‘ Rex Pacificus,’’ the sepulchral effigy of Innocent IV 
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and a portrait of Cardinal Gasparri. The same centenary is 
dealt with in another well-known Roman journal APOLLINARIS, 
num. 2, by Fr. Bertrand Kurtschief, O.F.M. But the chief 
article, following the custom of this journal, is a commentary 
on the Concordat between the Vatican and Austria. The com- 
mentaries are always of the utmost value, but we might be 
spared a reprint of the text of these lengthy documents which 
are all printed in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis. In these, as well 
as in other continental journals, the Jubilee and its problems 
has a fairly prominent place. It usually happens that all doubts 
are not finally removed until the year of Jubilee is on the wane. 


Fr. Henry Davis, 8.J., of Heythrop, writes in the September 
EccLESIASTICAL REVIEW on The Children’s Mission, suggesting 
many useful points connected with the preparation and sub- 
sequent recall of this exercise. The method of conducting such 
a mission, which is really a far more difficult task than in the 
case of adults, is illustrated with examples of the conversational 
method to be employed. Priests will find excellent matter in 
this article assisting them to make the Sunday afternoon 
Catechism, usually an exasperating experience for the priest 
as well as the children, a really useful and interesting thing. 
In the same issue Fr. Swanstrom discusses “‘ Quadragesimo 
Anno ”’ urging the clergy to support the lead of the Holy Father 
by their example and teaching. 


An attractive little appreciation of Two Friends, John Gray 
and André Raffalovitch, by W. H. Shewring, may be read in 
the September BLACKFRIARS. A saying of André Raffalovitch 
is recalled that foreigners’ writings on English poetry read like 
a burglar’s diary. It is true of a great many, of course, but we 
frequently need the assistance of an outside critic in justly 
weighing our achievements. The substance of this number of 
the Dominican periodical is very usefully devoted to a series of 
short reflections on Catholic Action, admittedly a vague term 
which might mean almost anything. The opening contribution 
by Fr. Victor White, O.P., demonstrates that the name is new 
but not the thing. It is another term for the ‘“‘ Apostolate of 
| the laity ’ which is as old as the Church and, in our own time, 
| owing to the elaborate organization of the powers of evil, the 
shortage of priests and other circumstances, has taken the form 
of a counter demonstration of organized Catholic Action. A 

number of contributions follow on various aspects of the move- 
| Ment, all of them too short, perhaps, to do more than indicate 
the leading features of each. The one on Lay Initiative is 
Important since, as the writer says, no layman with any sense 
of his limitations wants to compromise the Church in his possible 
mistakes, and no Bishop will encourage him to do so. The 
great advantage of Catholic Action, it seems to us, is that there 
will be some chance of forestalling the activities of an earnest 
layman who has, perhaps, only an elementary sense of his limita- 
tions. For, from first to last. it is under episcopal direction. 
The teaching of the reigning Pontiff, particularly in his letter 
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to Cardinal Bertram, is stressed in these contributions and the 
whole September number is a most useful and timely exposition. 
It closes with an account of Pier Georgio Frassati, an example 
of a life of Catholic Action. 


In the September MontH the Editor opens with an artic 
Twenty Years After, in which the ‘ War mentality” is 
examined. If Catholics throughout the world put into practice 
the teaching of the Sovereign Pontiff on international and 
industrial relationships, we should be well on the way to peace 
and prosperity. Non-Catholics are largely ignorant of this 
teaching and we should be concerned with removing theif 
ignorance rather than in judging their purely secular activities) 
too harshly. Fr. Gerald Vann, O.P., writes on Art in Catho 
Life showing that the Catholic view is to co-ordinate ssthe ics | 
with the other elements of human life. But it is above all thé 
wish of the Church to have all the beauties of art in her worship 
of God. The writer very properly has some hard things to say 
about ‘‘ repository art ’’ and urges an apologetic in the direc 
tion of showing that Catholicism is not irremediably fixed at 
this shop level of artistic culture. Fr. Thurston, S.J., return, 
to one of his favourite subjects, Spiritualism To-Day, in which 
he records his conviction that, whilst private sittings are more 
practised nowadays, Spiritualism among the masses of the 
people is chiefly a mere matter of curiosity. The communica 
tions which are alleged to emanate from the other side are 80 


contradictory and unconvincing that they are a source of weal 
ness to the cause. 


In the IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RecorD for August, Fr. Gill, 8.Jv 
writing on Logic and Modern Science, urges the teaching 0 
science in our schools, not merely as a ‘series of measurements, 
but as illustrating the harmony of nature in order to meet th 
dangerously false views now current which are undermining 
the basis of religion. Just as the Church wisely insists on @ 
scientific training as the basis of philosophical studies, so alsd 
the teaching of science must include Natural Philosophy 
Fr. James, O.M.Cap., in an article entitled God ané 
Christianity, completes, as it were, these reflections: ‘‘ If th 
solace of philosophy, then, lies in its revelation of an integ 
order of things that is backed by God, the revelation of God 
made by Christ to humanity introduces us to a view of things 
that sees God’s boundless love in all life’s happenings.’’ It if 
not too easy to comment on other contents of the number, which 
are part of a series continued from month to month, a practicé 
which needs restraining in periodical literature: The Sa 
Tenth (viii.), by Rev. E. J. Quigley, The Christian Virtues a 
by Rev. Robert Mageean, C.SS.R., and Education in Mediet 
Ireland (ii.), by Rev. James MacLoughlin. E. J. M. = 


Permissu Superiorum. 








